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Hester’s Picnic. 
Children ask some curious questions. We h: 
boy in “our house,’’ whe ee home p dy AA ae 4 


school one day, and meeting his mother, the following 
dialogue took place: 
“* Mama!” 





** Well, my dear.”’ 

** Mama, the teacher says people are all minde of dust.” 

‘* Yes, my dear, so the Bible says.’’ 

‘* Well, mama, are white people made of dust?” 

© Yes.” 

“* Well then, I ‘spose colored people are made of coal 
dust, aint they?” 
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A gentleman was dining with a friend, when a most 
dreadful storm arose. The host insisted upon his guest's 
acceptance of a lodging for the night. The guest com- 
plied, but in a few minutes was missed from the parlor. 
In half an hour he re-appeared, drenched with rain. 

‘* Where have you been?” asked the host, viewing the 
singular object, which looked like a dog about the paws, 
and a weeping-willow about the head. 

“1?” said he, quietly shaking off the water—‘ I have 
been at home to tell my wife that, as it was such a bad 
night, I should not return.” 





As two gentlemen were passing up Washington Street 
last week, they met a young man, the son of Mr. B., a 
well known druggist at the South End. The young man 
bears a strong resemblance to his father—and as he passed 
the gentlemen, one of them said: 

‘Do you know that young man’s name?” 

‘* Yes,’ was the reply, ‘‘ his name is B——.” 

‘“* How do you know the fact!” asked the querist. 

‘* Because,” quickly retorted the other, ‘I can see his 
father’s liniments in his face and features.” 
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What Money does.—‘‘ Fanny, don’t you think that Mr. 
Bold isa handsome man?” de . Ne 

“0, no—I can’t endure his looks. He is homely 
enough.” 

“ Well, he’s fortunate, at all events; for an old aunt 
has just died and left him fifty thousand dollars.” 

“indeed! is it true? Weill, now I come to recollect, 
there is a certain nobie air about him; and he has a fine 
eye—that can’t be denied.” 





“ What's that?” asked Mrs. Partington, looking up at 
the column on the Piace Vendome, during her late visit 


to Paris. 

‘The pillar of Napoleon,” was the answer. 

“Well, I never did!” she exclaimed; *‘ and that his 
pillow! He was a great man for to use that! But it’s 
more like a bolster. And it’s made of iron, 1 do believe! 
Ah, Iky, see what it is to be great! How hard bis head 
must have rested on that ironical pillow!” 

AR ARR enna 

Do not imitate the old lady of whom it is related that 
she was in the habit of incuicating the duties of charity 
for her grandchildren after the following fashion : 

‘*My dears, when [and your father avd mother have 
finished our meals—when you have all eaten as much as 
you conveniently can—and when you have gorged the 
pig, three cats and the parrot—then, my dear children, 
remember the poor.” 

nee enn 

‘Is Miss Blimkins at home!’’ asked Mr. Sanders of the 
Trish maid who answered his ring at the door. 

** Yes, and b’lave she is, sir.” 

‘* Is she engaged?” inquired Mr. Sanders. 

“ Engaged, is it? faith an’ I can’t say, sir, but she 
kissed Mr. Vincent last evening as if she had never seen 
the likes of him, and it’s engaged 1 b’lave they are, sir."* 
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The judge interrupted Curran in the midst of his 
pi sorr when an ass began to bray under the window, by 
taying: 

** Que at a time, Mr Curran, if you please.” 

Presently the judge began his charge to the jury, and 
the ass began to bray again, and Mr. Curran remarked: 

sh bey not your lordsnip bear a remarkable echo iu the 
court? 
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A travelling journeyman, who liked better to beg than 
to labor, rang at the door of a house ‘Ihe occupant 
opened the window and asked what he wanted. ‘The tel- 
low asked for money and received it. Whereupon the 
master of the house inquired : 

** What trade do you drive?” 

ae man seized once more the handle of-the bell, and 
said: 

‘Tam a wire drawer.” 
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“What a queer way Herr Von Ellenboken has of work- 
ing his shoulders when he sings,” remarked Pauline. 
** One would think he sang with them.’ 

* That,” remarked the doctor, ‘‘ is because he is a hu- 
merus singer.” 

Poor Paaline!—it took her half a minute to resurrect 
from her schoo! lessons the memory that Aumerus is Latin 
for shoulder. 

AAR ARR RA nnn nny 

An itinerant quack doctor in Texas, was applied to by 
one of Col. Hay’s rangers to extract the irou point of an 
Indian arrow from his head; where it had been lodged 
for sometime. 

“1 cannot ’stract this, stranger,” said the doctor; 
“bekase to do so would go nigh killing you; but lean 
give you a pill thac will melt it in your head.” 

WA nereee es ws 
_Mr. Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy, made a journ 

North about two years ago. When he reached Portland, 
Maine, the telegraph announced his arrival as * Sec’y 
Dobbin ;’: this was soon by another transmission changed 
to **Stacy’s Dobbin;” then to *‘the Steamer Dobbiu;” 
then to ‘‘Sarah Dobbin.” By the time the Secretary 
reached home he hardly knew his own name. ‘ 


‘* Pray, Miss, said a composer of music to a young lady 
whom he was courting, *‘ what time do you prefer?”’ 

*O,”’ she replied, carelessly, ‘‘ any time willdo, but the 
quicker the better.” 

The gentleman took the hint and a wedding in quick 
time was the consequence. 
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Balzac sent to borrow 400 crowns of Voiture. His 
brother wit wrote on the promissory note the servant put 
into bis hands: “I, the underwriter, acknowledge my- 
self debtor to M. Balzac, in the sum of eight hundred 
crowns, for the pleasure he did me in borrowing tour 
hundred of me.” 
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To make people smart all that’s necessary is to throw 
them on their own resources. A wild turkey knows more 
in one moment than a tame one would dream of ina 
year, and all because he has to depend on his own ivge- 
nuity for safety rather than the ingenuity of a farmer. 

RANA A eee ens 
Go to California—stay there twenty years—work hard— 
x y e it—come hor bring with you a load 
of gold, and a diseased liver—visit your friends— make a 
wiil—provide for them all—then die; and what a pru- 
dent, generous, kind-hearted soul you will be! 
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An exchange paper says, that on a casual view of the 
world, it appears as if there were a great number of souls 
originaliy made and destined for human bodies, but that 
in the distribution of them some got three or four and 
some got none at all. 

AN ern rn 
EPIGRAM. 
“T saw him kiss your cheek.” “ °Tis true.”” 
“@ ty!’ Twas strictly kept. 
He thought me asleep; at least I knew 
He thought I thought he thought 1 slept.” 
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THE WARRIOR PRIEST OF MEXICO. 


A Story of Military Adventure, 





BY LAWRENCE G. SPENCER. 





[cONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIV.—[contixvep.] 


Now let us return to Julian who had just ex- 
cited such a keen emotion in the colonel’s breast 
by speaking of an important message. Absence, 
says a moralist, dissipates a transitory sentiment 
while it inflames a profound passion, as the wind 
which extinguishes a candle, increases the ardor 
of a conflagration. Absence had produced in 
Don Rafael the effect of a gale on a fire; he 
was always hoping that Rosina would send him 
a message of pardon and love. 

“Well, Julian,” said the colonel, concealing 
his emotion as well as he could, ‘‘ what have you 
to tell me? Have the insurgents seized our 
fortress ?”” 

“Ono, senor,” replied Julian. ‘The men of 
our garrison are complaining of the quict they 
enjoy. <A little campaigning, which would give 
them the pillage of a rich hacienda would be 
welcome. And the news I bring your worship, 
is of a nature to procure them that satisfaction.” 

“Then you bring me a warlike cartel?” said 
the colonel, with an air of disappointment which 
struck the observing Julian. 

“A message of vengeance. But to begin with 
the Jess important matter, I think, senor, you will 
not be sorry to hear that I have brought back 
your own brown bay horse, Roncador.” 

“ Roneador !’”” 

“ Yes—the horse you lost in the affair of Las 
Palmas. He was taken in it appears, and taken 
wonderful care of. He was sent to me from the 
hacienda.” 

“Who sent him?” asked Don Rafael, eagerly. 

“Who could it be but Don Mariano Silva, 
senor? One of his people brought him, three 
days ago, saying that the master he had belonged 
to, might be pleased perhaps, to see his horse 
again. Then as you had lost him saddled and 
bridled, they sent him back with saddle and bri- 
dle, and by the same token, a gay rosette of 
searlet ribbons flouted from his headstall.” 

“And where is the rosette?” cried Don Rafuel, 
the more eagerly, since he guessed whose hand 
had attached it. 

“One of our men, Philip el Galan, made a 
cockade of it.” 

“Philip is a rascal, and I shall chastise him 
for his impudence!” cried Don Rafael, angrily. 

“TI told him so—but that’s his lookout. I 
ought to tell you, also, that Don Mariano’s mes- 
senger brought a letter for you?” 

“Why did you not tell me so at once?” 

“TI began with the beginning,” replied the 
phlegmatic Julian. ‘ Here is the letter.” 

As he spoke, the messenger took from his 
pocket a litle package of corn-leaves in which 
he had taken the precaution to envelope the let- 
ter, and gave it to Don Rafael, who received it 
with a hand the trembling of which he endeavor- 
ed to disguise. 

“°Tis well,” said he coldly. 
more have you to say ?” 

This letter might be from Rosina, and the 
colonel, with his air of affected coolness, had no 
other object but to reserve the pleasure of read- 
ing it till he should be alone. 

“Arroyo, Bocardo and their brigands have re- 
appeared in the province,” said Julian, ‘and 
Lieutenant Varragay sent me—” 

“Arroyo and Bocardo!’’ cried the colonel, 
suddenly brought back from the land of pleasant 
as of vengeance. “ Tell Lieu- 
tenant Varragay from me to give his horses 
double rations, to prepare them for a campaign 
which I shall be with him to commence in three 
days; for, after one more assault upon yonder 
town, either Huajapam will be taken, or we shall 
raise the siege. I will obtain leave of absence 
from the general-in-chief, and if we must set fire 
to the province from end to end, to seize these 
bandits, we will do so. Go, Julian.” 

The messenger prepared to leave, when: Don 
Rafael, seeing the letter which premised him a 
moment’s happiness on the table, again addressed 
him. 

“Stay! you have been a messenger of good 
news—I must reward you.” 

And the colonel placed a golden doubloon in 
his hand, which Julian clutched eagerly, but not 
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dreams to his ide 





without surprise at seeing himself so gencrously 
rewarded for the news of the re-appearance of 
Arroyo and his band. However, his satisfaction 
exceeded his surprise. 

When he had gone, Don Rafael took the letter 
and held it an instant in his hand without daring 
to openit. His heart beat violently, for he doubt- 
ed not that this letter was from Rosina, and it 
was the first souvenir he had received from her 
since he had embraced the royal cause. At last 
he broke the seal. The letter, written in a 
female’s hand, which might be Marianita’s as 
well as Rosina’s, contained only a few indefinite 
words. 

“The occupants of Las Palmas have not for- 
gotten that they were under ebligations to Don 
Rafael on a very critical occasion, and they 
thought the colonel might perhaps be pleased to 
regain possession of a horse which Captain Tres 
Villas had some reason to love.” 

“Under obligations!’ cried Don Rafael, bit- 
terly. ‘“ What ingratitude! Would not one 
think that in betraying for their sakes an oath 
sworn on my father’s head, I had only rendered 
a service of mere politeness. Well! I will try 
to think no more of those who have forgotten 


Still the colonel placed a paper which he fan- 
cied that Rosina might have touched, in a little 
pocket of his uniform close to his heart. And, 
while passing from his tent to that of the com- 
manding general, where the council of war was 
about to meet, aray of hope persisted in pene- 
trating his frozen heart. Rosina knew what 
value he attached to the horse her hand had so 
often caressed. This was doubtless her reason 
for sending him back with the rosette of red rib- 
bons, intended to remind him of the scarlet 
flowers she had fastened to his head-stall in hap- 
pier days. 

The general-in-chief, Bonavia, and the com- 
mandants Caldelas and Regulus, were seated at a 
table covered with a coarse green cloth, when 
the colonel entered the tent. ‘The council had 
not yet closed. 

“Well, colonel,” said Bonavia, “I hear you 
have received a 1s it confidential—or 
does its tenor affect the royalist cause ?” 





“ The lieutenant who commands the hacienda 
del Valle for the king, has apprized me that the 
two guerilleros, Arroyo and Bocardo, whom 
both parties have outlawed, have re-appeared in 
the province with their band, and after this hamlet 
is taken, I shall have the honor of asking your 
excellency to assign me the duty of hunting them 
down like wild beasts.” 

“You shall have that duty, colonel: and I 
know of no one fitter to discharge it.” 

“No one, at least, will fullow the game more 
keenly, general.” 

The council of warcommenced. Without en- 
tering into details, we shall confine ourselves to 
what will explain the respective positions of the 
besiegers and the besieged. 

“Gentlemen,” said the general, ‘to-morrow 
it will be a hundred and fourteen days since we 
opened the siege of what Colonel Tres Villas 
rightly terms a hamlet. Without reckoning 
skirmishes, we have made fifteen assaults, and 
yet we are as little advanced as on the first day.” 

“Less advanced,” said Regulus. “For the 
confidence of the besieged has increased with the 
success of their resistance. They had no cannon 
at first, and Colonel Trujano now has three 
pieces which he has cast from the church-bells.” 

“That is to say, that Commandant Regulus 
advises us to raise the siege,”’ cried Caldelas, with 
some irony. 

For a long time a secret animosity had existed 
between Caldelas and Regulus, one brave and 
loyal beyond a question, the other often cruel 
without necessity, and of perhaps more than 
questionable courage. 

“It is the question of raising or continuing 
the siege that we have to discuss,” interrupted 
the general. “It is for Colonel Tres Villas, as 
the youngest, and holding a lower rank, togive 
his opinion first. Speak, colonel.” 

“ When fifteen hundred men are besieging a 
place like Huajapam, defended by scant four 





hundred, they must take it, or perish to a man. 
Aught else would compromise both their honor 
and the cause they sustain. This is the opinion 
I have the honor to submit to your excellency.” 

“And you, Commandant Caldelas—what is 
your opinion ?” 

“The same asthe colonel’s,” replied Caldelas. 
“To raise the siege would be a most pernicious 
example to the royalists, and a deplorable en- 
couragement to the insurrection. What would 
the brave commander.in-chief of the royal troops, 
Don Felix Callega, say? For a hundred days, 
at Cuautla, he besieged the warrior-priest Morelos, 
a more skillfal and formidable general than Tru- 
jano, and, at the end of the hundredth, he was 
master of the town.” 

“ Morelos had evacuated it,” objected Regul 


constant source of anxiety to the royalist chiefs 
of the city of Oajaca, They thought the mo- 
ment had come to crush this formidable enemy 
who was deprived of the succor of his two com- 
panions, Don Miguel and Don Nicholas Bravo, 
guerilleros like himself, whom Morelos had just 
recalled to Cuautla. 

So great was the importance attached to the 
defeat of the religious insurgent, that the govern- 
ment marched against him almost all the forces 
of the province. Trujano then found himself in 
the little town of Huajapam, and then had a 
chance to immortalize himself by his gallant de- 
fence of a place open on all sides. Luckily for 
him, Huajapam was abundantly supplied with 
provisions. 





“What of that? He confessed himself van- 
quished, and the banner of Spain had the honors 
of the siege.” 

It was Regulus’s turn to spexk. He enumer- 
ated at length the delays and difficulties of the | 
siege, the fruitless and bloody assaults they had 
made; he sought to demonstrate how injurious 
to their cause was a vain point of honor if allow- 
ed to prevail over political necessities, which re- 
quired imperiously that they should not sacrifice 
the courage of a thousand brave soldiers before 
an unimportant village, while Morelos was 
marching on Oajaca. And when I say a thou- 
sand brave soldiers,” he added, “ I am speaking 
correctly, for the colonel, when he talked of fif- 
teen hundred, reckoned in the slain. Up to this 
time,” he continued, “in all our encounters with 
the enemy, we have only had to deal with sol- 
diers electrified by what they call love of country, 
while we now fight with besieged men, made 
fanatic by the religions priest Trujano, who 
inspires the inhabitants of his little town with a 
courage equal to that of his soldiers. It is not 
three hundred enemies only that we have before 
us, but a thousand fanatics who fight like des- 
peradoes, and die with hymns upon their lips. 
While we are consuming ourselves in useless 
efforts, the rebellion is spreading through the 
province, and we are losing time here that would 
be better employed in suppressing it. My ad- 
vice, therefore, is to raise a siege disastrous in 
every point of view.” 

“The besieged remember the exploits of 
Yanguitlan,” said Caldelas, ‘“‘and hence defend 
themselves so well.” 

At this allusion, which we will afterwards ex- 
plain, Regulus bit his lips in spite, and replied 
by a look of concentrated hate to the ironical 
glance of Caldelas. 

From a general-in-chief’s point of view, respon- 
sible for the lives of his soldiers, and hence less 
sensible to the poiut of honor than an officer of 
inferior rank, the reasons brought forward by 
Regulus did not lack a certain weight, and the 
general shared his opinion. But, without wish- 
ing to use the preponderance given by his grade 
and authority, he proposed a middle course. 
This was to make a last and terrible attack. the 
next day, and to raise the siege if it proved as 
unproductive as the former ones. 

The general-in-chief was still speaking, when a 
vague and distant rumor rose from the leaguered 
town. This noise seemed to be produced by the 
different intonations of a solemn chant of thanks- 
giving. Soon the sound of trumpets and the 
explosion of numerous rockets, fired in token of 
rejoicing, entirely overpowered the chant. 

“ These public rejoicings are of evil augury for 
us!” cried Regulus. ‘ We must not raise the 
siege to-morrow, but to-day.” 

“That is—we must run away from crackers!” 
said Caldelas. 

“Fall like the walls of Jericho before the 
sound of trumpets !”” added the colonel. 

“Heaven grant I may not be correct!’’ said 
Regulus. 

And notwithstanding his protest, it was decided 
in council, to attack on the next morning. But 
this attack was not to take place. In the next 
chapter we will give the causes which prevented 
it, and explain the reason of the rejoicings in the 
leaguered town. 

The council ended, the officers returned to their 
tents. Don Rufuel was in haste to be alone, to 
reflect on the message he had received, and, 
above all to cherish the sweet ray of hope which 
had penetrated bis heart till then so sad. He did 
not even condescend to listen to the demonstra- 
tions of joy on the part of the besieged, though 
the whole Spanish camp regarded it as a sinister 
augury. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XV. 
VALERIO TRUJANO. 


Tue ex-muleteer who, we have seen, was un- 
willing to expose himself to the chances of war 
till he had religiously paid his debts, now 
Colonel Valerio Trujano, was only a guerillero 
like many at thatday. But the renown he en- 
joyed in the narrow limits of his sphere, was a 





Resi only became possible by changing 
the ordinary rules of combat: this Trujano did. 
He began by storing all the provisions, and he 
himself distributed them every morning to each 
family and each soldier. Then he established a 
severe monastic discipline, which from the first 
day to the last, amidst the bloody incidents of a 
siege of one hundred and fourteen days, the force 
of his will, his irresistible ascendency over the 
soldier as well as the citizen, maintained without 
the slightest infraction. 

The time had been divided as in a convent, 
and prayers occupied the greater part of the 
leisure left from military duties and the attacks 
of the besiegers. These prayers were offered up 
in common, and, in this little town, deprived of 
all communication with the outer world, in the 
midst of a population ignorant of the joys of life, 
constantly confronted by death, they were uttered 
with the fervor of the sailor who impl the 





assemblage sung the praise of God in strains that 
re-echoed far and near. 

The Spanish sentinels, mounting guard at the 
trench opened by the besiegers, listened pensively 
to there pious canticles which alone disturbed 
the profound silence of the night. Opposite the 
sentinel posted nearest the town, lay several Mexi, 
can bodies which their companions had not been 
able to carry off. Night increased the horror of 
this gloomy spectacle. All had been more or 
less mutilated by enemies who often avenged on 
the dead their impotence against the living. The 
soldier marched to and fro in a narrow space, 
alternately turning his back on the bodies, and 
counting them in his idle mood, while preserving 
a reasonable distance between him and them. 
Suddenly it seemed, as if, while thinking of the 
dead, that their number increased under his very 
eyes. 

“J must be mistaken,” said he, to himself. 

He counted the bodies again, and made ten of 


| them. Another strange circumstance struck him 


afew minutes afterwards. He thought he per- 
ceived, though he accurately paced out the space 
he thought proper to keep between himself and 
the lifeless Mexicans, that the distance dimin- 
ished at each turn he made. 

He began then to count his paces, and though 
he made exactly the same number at each going 
and coming, still he found himself nearer one of 
the bodies than he thought he was. The body 
must have moved, or the sentinel was mistaken. 
The latter was probably the case. Meanwhile 
the Spaniard approached the dead man to ex- 
amine him. He was stretched on his side, a 





it 
mercy of God, his only refuge in the fury of the 
tempest. 

In consequence of these singular but prudent 
arrangements, people constantly occupied could 
not be discouraged. When provisions were grow- 
ing scarce, no inquisitive eye could detect the 
emptiness of the magazines, no indiscreet lips 
could announce an approaching famine, and it 
was evident that the enterprise of the Spaniards 
against Huajapam could have bat two results— 
to crush the last man of the besieged, or to aban- 
don the place. 

For more than a hundred days this state of 
things existed, and during this long space of time 
a single attempt at relief had been made by Col- 
onel Sanchez and Padre Tapia; it had failed, 
but the courage of Trujano was not exhausted. 
It was only the Spaniards who were discouraged. 
Among the besieged, all yielded to the ascen- 
dancy of this truly extraordinary man, in whom 
the most brilliant qualities were united with those 
rarely existing in combination. Never did the 
fire of his mind diminish the prudence of his 
plans, and never did he seek to anticipate the 
period of their maturity. Brave to rashness, he 
was nevertheless exact in calculating all the 
chances of battle. His open and prepossessing 
physiognomy commanded frankness, and forced 
every one to give up his secret, while no one 
could penetrate his ; his kindness, his gentleness 
to his troops, instead of degenerating into weak- 
ness, made him respected as well as loved; an 
indefinable charm, in a word, emanated from his 
whole person, and excluded even the thought of 
disobeying him. 

Now, if we remember that, in 1812, the Span- 
iards were still masters of all the resources of the 
administration, of couriers, and lines of commu- 
nication ; that the insurrection was isolated, fol- 
lowed up in every direction, it will not seem 
strange that at the very epoch when Trujano was 
leaguered in Huajapam, Morelos, besieged in 
Cuautla, a good many leagues off, was ignorant 
of the position of the former muteteer. Fora 
month Morelos, who had fallen back on Isucar, 
after having evacuated Cuaulta, was still un- 
aware of the fate of the garrison of Huajapam. 
Fortunately for them Trujané knew the place of 
Morelos’s retreat and resolved to send him a cou- 
rier to ask for aid. Hemmed in as the p 
was, the enterprise appegred almost. 
ble, and to secure its success Trujiino 
nine days’ devotion to implore the prot of 
Heaven. This period of religious*servite expired 
on the evening of the council of war. 







It was already night. The whole population 
of Huajapam assembled for prayer on the plaza 
which was lighted up by torches, though the 
moon shone high in heaven. A church, with the 
dome rent by shells, and ruined houses sur- 
rounded the square. The temple of the besieged 
was the plaza itself; their canopy the starry sky. 
Everywhere, by the red light of the torches, 
grave and silent worshippers were seen ; men, 
women and children on the threshold of their 
houses ; in the middle of the plaza, the soldiers 
with their uniforms in rags and their arms at their 
sides. Farther off, the wounded, with their en- 
sanguined bandages, had dragged tLemselves to 
the square to take part in the common prayer. 
Colonel Trujano officiated, and offered ap a fcr- 
vent prayer inthe name of all. Then the whole 


bleeding wound only marked the spot which his 
ear had occupied. This examination satisfied 
the soldier, now certain that since the dead man 
(an Indian) could not have advanced, he him- 
self was mistaken. He was tempted to pass his 
bayonet through his body, but the shadow of night 
gave it a sort of solemnity repelling profanation, 
and the sentinel resumed his march without 
yielding to the temptagon. 

“Tf dead men could walk,” said the sentinel, 
“‘T should say these fellows were suspicious char- 
acters. I counted nine just now—now I make 
ten, and it looks as if this red skin had a mind to 
cultivate a closer acquaintance—but I'd rather 
have his room than his company.” 

The next time he reached the extremity of his 
beat, the suspicious body had disappeared ! 
When the first movement of terror had subsided, 
the Spanish sentinel perceived that he had been 
the dupe of an Indian trick, and to avoid being 
charged with neglect of duty, he prudently ab- 
stained from giving the alarm, and so let the 
Indian escape. 

To explain the mistake the soldier made from 
the absence of the ears of the living body, it is 
necessary to say that before the siege of Huaja- 
pam, the commandant Regulus had thus mutila- 
ted, at Yanguitlan, twenty poor Indians whom 
he had made prisoners. We are sorry to say 
‘that long after that, even in our days, Mexican 
officers have committed this barbarity. Those 
who did not die in consequence of the operation, 
took refuge at Huajapam. The Indian was one 
of these, and to give the wound the appearance 
of being recent, he had stained his face with fresh 
blood. Caldelas, it will be remembered, made a 
stinging allnsion to this barbarity of Regulus at 
the council of war. 

“Curse them!” cried the sentinel, in an 
accent of fury. “If the rest of these dogs are 
only shamming dead, they shan’t get off for all 
that.”” 

And thus saying, fary mastering the species of 
religious terror to which the Indian owed his life, 
the sentinel transfixed each remaining body 
with his bayonet. None of these insensible bodies 
stirred, and the only sounds which disturbed the 
hush of night were the distant voices of the 
besieged. 

“Yes—yes—snort away, you psalm-singing 
rascals,’’ said the Spaniard—“ if it’s only to mock 
the poor fellows who keep such a strict guard 
round you.” 

In the meantime, the Indian had made him- 
self known to Trujano’s sentinels, and passed 
their line. Atthe moment of his reaching the 
plaza, the inhabitants and the garrison, kneeling 
by the light of the torches, were continuing their 
fervent prayers. 

The religious colonel, as if he thought the 
deity he invoked wished to give him a signal 
mark of his protection, chanted : 

“I will deliver him, becanse he hath placed 
all his trust in me. I will protect him, for he 
hath called upon my name.” 

When the last prayer had ended, the Indian 
delivered his message. He had seen Morelos 

and brought the general’s promise to march in- 
stantly te the relief of the besieged. 

Then Trujano, raising his eyes to heaven, 
cried : 

“Bless the name of the Lord, al] ye who 





serve him !”* 
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the colonel personally attended to, the torches 
were extinguished, and the besieged retired to 
rest, full of confidence in Him who never sleeps, 
and whose protection would be their buckler. 

The next evening, at the same hour, while the 
besieged were collected on the plaza for the 
common prayer, which ended every day, other 
scenes were passing a few leagues from the camp 
of the besiegers. 

Faithful to his promise, Morelos was march- 
ing for Huajapam. He could only spare a thou- 
sand regular troops from the garrison of Chilupa 
which he had just taken, but he had swelled his 
ranks by a thousand Indians armed with slings 
and arrows. Some distance behind the general- 
in-chief, the mariscal Galeana and Captain Lan- 
tegas rode side by side. The brow of the ex- 
student was clouded. 

“The general was right to refuse you leave of 
absence,” said Galeanu. ‘‘A brave and educated 
officer like you is always valuable, and as for the 
dissatisfaction your persistence caused, and 
which he expressed rather roughly, don’t lay it 
too much to heart, my dear Lantegas. Trust 
me—lI’ll give you a chance to perform some dar- 
ing deed which will reinstate you in his favor. 
Suppose you kill with your own hand three or 
four Spaniards, or only one superior officer.” 

“T think I should prefer a superior officer,” 
said Lantegas, distractedly. 

.While the insurgent troop were halting that 
day, plans were discussed for striking a decisive 
blow on the besiegers, and it was resolved to 
place them between two fires, that is to say, to 
attack them warmly, while the besieged made a 
sortie. The difficulty was in establishing a con- 
cert of action, while the Spanish army kept strict 
guard about the place. 

The Indians were under the orders of Captain 
Lantegas, and when an express to Trujano was 
spoken of, one of them asserted that he knew a 
secret passage in the rear of the village, by which 
he could reach him. Don Cornelio informed 
Morelos, who, in reply, sent him an order to ac- 
company the Indian with a few picked men. 
This commission was as dangerous as it was 
honorable, and Lantegas would have declined 
the distinction if he had been free to refuse it; but 
all things considered, he might thus avoid the 
more dangerous honor of killing three or four 
Spaniards or a superior officer, and as he was 
not at liberty to avoid compliance with an order 
from the general-in-chief, he accepted. 

He selected for his companions Zambo and 
Costal, besides a dozen soldiers on whom he 
could rely, and at nightfall, set forth on his ex- 
pedition. At the expiration of about two hours, 
the detachment perceived the fires of the Spanish 
bivouacs; then, soon afterwards, the silent 
houses of Huajapam, where the besieged were 
counting the hours and the minutes, awaiting 
the promised succor. 

From the place where the Indian guide halted 
the captain’s command, ,behind the wails of a 
field-enclosure, a hollow way led to the place 
where a Spanish sentinel marched anxiously to 
and fro, as if he felt the danger of his position. 
It was the same place where the man had mount- 
ed guard on the preceding evening, who had got 
confused in counting the bodies, and it was 
through this hollow way that the Indian had 
passed the guard. The stillness of the night, 
the presence of the dead bodies disturbed this 
new sentinel as much as they had his comrade 
the night before. 

The sentinel kept in rapid motion. Besides, 
either because they had got wind of the resurrec- 
tion of the Indian the night before, or from some 
other motive, the Spaniards kept a sharp lookout, 
and the sentinels were posted so near together 
that they could watch each other. 

The guard halted time enough to repeat the 


cry: 
Tl lerta! centinela! (Look out, sentinel !’’) 

“Tam sorry for him,” said Costal. “ But we 
must send him to mount guard in the other 
world.” 

“ Hush! heathen!” cried Don Cornelio. 

The wall beneath which the captain had halt- 
ed, though nearly thrown down, still offered, 
behind its crumbling ruins, a tolerable protection 
against the sentinel’s curiosity ; and there were 
also scattered around a great number of tall 
aloes and tufted bushes. 

“Let us despatch the sentinel first,” said Cos- 
tal. “That done, you will scatter behind these 
bushes, and let me go ahead.” 

The Mexican borrowed a sling from one of 
the Indians, in which he placed a carefully select- 
ed stone, ordered two other Indians to set their 
arrows, and the three held themselves in 
readiness. 

“ Strike two stones against each other, captain,” 
said Costal, “twice. You two, at the second 
signal, will shoot your arrows.” 

It was one of those rare cases when the bow 
and sling are better than the carbine. Lantegas 
struck the two stones together. The sharp noise 
reached the Spaniard’s ear. He halted, listened, 
and his musket rang in his hand. 

The captain struck again. The stone and the 
arrows hissed through the air, and the sentinel 
thrice struck, sank without a sigh. 

“Now disperse yourselves,” 
“ Leave the rest to me.” 

The captain and the two Indians glided behind 
the bushes. Suddenly, Don Cornelio started in 
terror. The sentinel ho had seen killed before 
his own eyes was marching to and fro as before ; 
his step was the same, and Lantegas noted no 
difference’in the voice which called out sternly : 

“‘Alerta ! centinela!"” 

“Where can Costal be?’ said the captain, 
vainly searching for the Mexican. 

Meanwhile, the two other Indians, who had 
been concealed at a short distance from the cap- 
tain, were advancing towards the town, without 
appearing to pay much attention to the sentinel. 
This was a ray of light to the simple-minded 
Don Cornelio. 

“ This guardsman is Costal, himself !’”’ thought 
he. In fact, the dead had been replaced by the 
living, and, in this way the sentinel appeared still 
at his post, repeating the same cry, so that the 
other sentinels could not possibly suspect what 

was going on. 


said Costal. 








Don Cornelio started towards the leaguered 
city as speedily as possible. The two other In- 
dians had already disappeared, and when Costal 
saw the captain was following their example, he 
hastened to throw aside the sentinel’s cap and 
musket. 

“Quicker! quicker!” cried Costal. ‘“ These 
fellows will give the alarm as soon as they miss 
their comrade.” 

So saying, he joined the captain, seized his 
hand, and hurried him forward at such a pace 
that Don Cornelio was soon out of breath. 
They soon reached the plaza where the Mexican 
sentinels, notified by the Indians, who had come 
in safe and sound, let them pass without 
challenge. 

“Do you hear?” said Costal. ‘“ Those fel- 
lows yonder have perceived the accident that 
happened to their comrade, and are giving the 
alarm. But it is too late.” 

Shouts and musket shots were in fact ring- 
ing on the side of the royalist camp. 

Trujano, with his sabre at his side, was inspect- 
ing the deserted plaza of Huajapam, before re- 
tiring to rest, when the captain and the Indian 
made their appearance. 

While Don Cornelio was giving an account of 
his mission, the colonel closely exemined him 
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these arrangements, Trujano, in executing his 
sortie, would first attack Regulus, while Morelos, 
would be engaged with the rear-guard under 
Caldelas. Bonavia, posted in the centre, could 
succor whichever of his colleagues needed help. 
Don Rafael’s tent was near the camp of Calde- 
las; he had slept little that night. Vainly in a 
storm does the thick cloud-mantle of the heav- 
ens open for a moment, displaying an almost 
imperceptible glimpse of azure; soon the clouds 
close and the blue sky disappears. It was the 
same with the feeble ray of hope which shone for 
a moment in the colonel’s eyes ; his dark melan- 
choly had resumed the ascendancy, and the ray 
of hope had vanished. The man who loves pas- 
sionately, and he who loves moderately, are both 
equally unfit to appreciate the proofs of love 
they inspire. Passion bewilders the judgment 
and disturbs the perception of one ; indifference 
renders the other inattentive and distracted, and 
everything passes unnoticed before his eyes. 
Don Rafael was in the first condition, and how- 
ever enamored Rosina had shown herself, he 
said not that she had ceased to love him, but 
that she had never done so. He who had almost 
sacrificed his love to his pride, did not reflect 
that woman’s pride has sometimes its days of 
rebellion against her heart. Hence the profound 





and his companion. A vague remini re- 
called their two faces, seen fora moment, and 
when the captain had finished, Trujano said: 

“I was trying to recall a dream of your faces. 
Stay! are you not the young student who had 
such faith in the mandate of the bishop of Oajaca, 
and who denounced the insurrection as a deadly 
sin at Las Palmas ?” 

“The same,” said Lantegas, with a sigh. 

“And you,” continued Trujano, addressing 
Costal, “are you not Don Mariano Silva’s tiger- 
hunter ?” 

“ The descendant of the caciques of Tehuan- 
tepec,” replied Costal, proudly. 

“God is great and his ways are impenetrable,” 
said the colonel. And he led the captain away 
with him. 

After having delivered his message, and after 
having listened with wonder to the tale of Huaja- 
pam, the captain had nothing to do but to take 
a few hours’ rest before the decisive battle of the 
morrow. He threw himself, wrapped in his cloak, 
ona bench, where he could not sleep, till he 
made up his mind only to perform such deeds of 
valor as were absolutely requisite for the defence 
of his own person. 

It was only at daybreak, after the celebration 
of mass, that Trujano informed the besieged, 
that in the morning after sunrise, they were to 
make a sortie to attack the Spaniards on one 
side, while Morelos assailed them on the other. 
Then, after having chanted the Je Deum with his 
usual religious fervor, the colonel allowed the 
garrison to celebrate by the sound of trumpets 
and the blaze of rockets, this signal mark of 
divine protection, and the tumuit of rejoicing 
reached the camp of the Spanish royalists, as we 
have seen. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


Some hours after the fortunate arrival of Cor- 
nelio Lantegas in Huajapam, while darkness 
still covered the town and Spanish camp, the 
noise of rattles which had been substituted for 
the bells melted up for cannon, called the garri- 
son and people to matin service. According to 
the claustral rule i d on the besieged 
Trujano, they were thus assembled every day 
for prayer, but on this occasion the nocturnal 

blage was i Jed to prepare them for 
the solemn day’s work which was to decide the 
issue of along and cruel siege. At the same 
moment the early drum-beat roused the Spanish 
camp, while, behind the chain of hills which 
terminated the plain, Morelos was already putting 
his army in motion. 

By degrees the plaza of Huajapam was filled 
with silent citizens and soldiers, all armed for 
strife, and seeking in prayer the strength and 
energy they needed. The horsemen held their 
saddled chargers by the bridle, and fell, like 
shadows, into their accustomed ranks. 








Trujano then made his appearance, grave, yet 
smiling with confidence in heart and expression. 
The religious insurgent was armed, according to 
his custom, with a long two-edged sword, a well- 
tried weapon in his martial grasp. Beside him 
marched Don Cornelio Lantegas, as his tem- 
porary aide-de-camp, while behind them a soldier 
followed with two led horses, one for the colonel, 
the other for the captain. On the back of the 
horse destined for our ex-student of divinity, 
was a long lance attached to the stirrup and 
pummel of the saddle. Don Cornelio would 
have been puzzled to explain why he armed him- 
self in this fashion. The horse they had furnished 
him was equipped in this manner, and he took 
the lance passively, as he went to battle, be- 
cause he could not help himself. ba 

The prayer was not a long one, for daybreak 
had already begun to glow. 

“The people who walked in darkness,” said 
the colonel, “have beheld a great light. Day 
has risen on those who walked in the valley of 
the shadow of death. Lord, thou hast blessed 
thy people; thou hast delivered Jacob from cap- 
tivity. Glory to the Most High!” 

And a thousand voices repeated: “‘Glory to 
the Most High!” 

By degrees, the transparent shadows of dawn 
disappeared and over the heads of the kneeling 
worshippers, a few scattered clouds, slightly 
tinged with purple, announced the rising of the 
sun. 

It was only after the noon meal, that the last 
assault was to be made according to the decision 
adopted in the council of war. There were no 
preparations therefore in the Spanish camp, and 
Morelos and Trujano intended their two attacks 
to fall like a thunder-bolt. The camp was 
divided into three distinct parts, or rather three 
separate camps. The first, commanded by Regu- 
lus, was nearest the besieged town; the second, 
under the immediate orders of Bonavia, occupied 
the centre, and the third, commanded by Calde- 
las, formed the rearguard. In consequence of 


discourag t which had seized on him and 
extinguished hopes for a moment rekindled. 
Weary of tossing sleepless on his hard couch, he 
had had his horse saddled at the first drum-beat, 
and had ridden forth in search of some distrac- 
tion for his dark melancholy. 

The aspect of the ravaged plain, where the 
hope of harvest was forever lost, inded him 


Don Rafael, who, mounted on his good horse, 
el Roncador, was making prodigious efforts to 
reach the mariscal, whose oft-repeated war-cry, 
ringing like a challenge, began to disturb the 
minds of the Spanish troops; ‘but by Heaven! 
if harm come of him, I'll blow his brains out and 
mine afterwards.” 

As the commandant finished, a convulsive 
movement took place before him, and the sol- 
diers began to give ground before Galeana’s re- 
doubled attacks. What Caldelas had foreseen 
was on the point of being accomplished ; to suc- 


cor Regulus, the Spanish general had weakened | 


his front, his ranks had become disordered, the 
troops gave way, and finally disbanded. 

During this time, Trujano’s aide-de-camp, Don 
Cornelio, little desirous of mixing with the com- 
batants, had ridden round a vast field of corn 
growing on a table land higher than the rest of 
the plain. From time to time, he had attempted 
to discover his locality, but the cornstalks pre- 
vented his seeing where he was. When he thought 
he was in a parallel line to the marsical, he did 
not hesitate to gallop through a hollow way that 
intersected the plateau. On the side of the com- 
batants this lane was closed up by bushes and 
shrubs which intercepted the view. Don Cor- 
nelio had no sooner passed this barrier, when, to 
his horror, he found himself in the midst of the 
Spanish troops, forming a half circle of swords, 
muskets and lances. 

At the moment when, frightened at the excess 
of his involuntary audacity, Captain Lantegas 
was about to turn bridle and put off at top speed 
towards the lane from which he had emerged, a 





of his sweet illusions destroyed in their birth, 
like flower-buds plucked, unopened from their 
stems. Without noticing it, he had ridden more 
than a league from the camp, when he heard, in 
the midst of the deep surrounding silence, the 
sound, vague at first, but afterwards more dis- 
tinct, of a column of men onthe march. This 
reality recalled him from the land of chimeras to 
the adventurous life of civil war, and, at once 
dismissing the thoughts which had occupied him, 
he listened more attentively. 

For more then two years, the duration of his 
campaigning, the colonel had learned to distin- 
guish all the sounds which signalize or accom- 
pany the march of an armed body. The caden- 
ced steps, the distant rambling of guns and artil- 
lery caissons were thus as distinct as if he saw the 
column itself. It was doubtless a division march- 
ing to the relief of the besieged; the musket- 
shots on the preceding night, the death of the 
sentinel, the hurrahs of the besieged in the morn- 
ing, left no uncertainty on this head; they had 
learned the approaching arrival of a corps d’armee 
whose march he heard. 

Sure of the fact, and unwilling to lose a mo- 
ment in listening longer, Don Rafael pushed his 
horse to a gallop and regained the camp of Calde- 
las, where he gave thealarm. The first moment 
of confusion over, the royalists awaited the at- 
tack with the coolness of discipline. Every man 
was at his post. 

The sun was darting his earliest rays. Soon, 
on all sides, the advanced sentinels fell back on 
their respective camps. Then in the direction 
of the city was heard the psalm, Venite erultemus 
Domino (Come, let us rejoice in the Lord), while 
shouts of “ Viva Morelos!” rang in the opposite 
direction. Then the voice of the mariscal, at the 
moment when the religious chant melted away, 
and the “ vivas,” died on the ear, shouted his 
well-known war-cry Aqui esta Gealeana (Here is 
Galeana)! while a double volley of musketry 
kept up a formidable dialogue on both sides of 
the Spanish camp. 

Trujano and Morelos replied to each other, 
one on the front, the other in the rear of the 
Spanish army. The besiegers had become in 
turn the besieged. Meanwhile, Morelos, having 
given his orders to Galeana, who was entrusted 
with the attack, took his station on a neigh- 
boring height, and, glass in hand, examined the 
arena of conflict. 

After having coolly decided his plan of attack, 
Trujano, with his natural impetuosity, rushed on 
the camp of Regulus, while the mariscal assailed 
that of Caldelas. On both sides the fusillade 
had ceased; besiegers and besieged fought with 
the cold steel. 

Although inferior in number to their opponents, 
Trujano’s soldiers had attacked those of Regu- 
lus so impetuously that the latter were thrown 
into confusion. Still they held their ground, 
though recoiling, and as the camp of Caldelas 
was still better defended, Trujano was held in 
check by a handful of men. 

Meanwhile, Bonavia and Caldelas united their 
efforts to resist the attack of Galeana, who, not- 
withstanding his headlong valor, could not pass 
beyond them to join Trujano or take the Span- 
ish camp in flank, protected as it was on both 
sides by high grounds impracticable to cavalry. 

There are certain men near whom it is im- 
possible not to feel brave, or at least, to appear 
so, when forced io fight beside them. Trujano 
was one of those whose courage is contagious, 
and beside him, Captain Lantegas maintained his 
reputation for courage. 

The combat lasted for a long time, and victory, 
disputed fiercely, had not decided either for or 
against the Spaniards, when Trujano, address- 
ing Don Cornelio, as he wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, said : 

“ We shall never break this line with so small 
a force. Put your horse to his speed, captain, 
and tell the general that the success of the day 
depends on a reinforcement of two or three battal- 
ions that I need. Be quick, and in the interim, 
I will try to keep up the courage and strength 
of my gallant garrison.” 

Don Cornelio only had to make a turn along 
the high ground which protected the camp to 
reach the general-in-chief, and execute his com- 
mission. The aide-de-camp set out at a gallop, 
lance in hand. At the same moment, from an 
opposite direction, an officer, on an order from 
Regulus, was going to execute a similar com- 
mission to the Spanish chief. Only he did it 
quicker than Don Cornelio. Bonavia hastened, 
notwithstanding the remarks of Caldelas, to send 
Regulus the reinforcement he asked for. 

“This man will be our ruin,” said Caldelas to 





Spanish h , with a furious countenance, 
brandishing a pistol in his hand with frightful 
gestures, was face to face with him. The eyes of 
the horseman emitted flashes of wrath as they 
eagerly scanned the combatants, and although he 
did not even suspect the presence of Don Cor- 
nelio, the latter doubted not that the terrible 
officer was seeking expressly to kill him, or that 
at least he wished to cut off his retreat to the 
lane where he would have liked so well to find 
safety. The officer did noteven think of such a 
thing, but Don Cornelio, with the energy of 
despair, dealt him so vigorous a lance-stroke, 
that he rolled him lifeless under his horse. 

A cry of grief rang in the ears of Lantegas, 
who dashed into the lane now free, resolving 
that, sooner than get into such trouble again, he 
would make the tour of the whole plateau, no 
matter how far it should take him from the field 
of battle. 

Suddenly a formidable voice sounded behind 
the ex-student, and the hoarse neighing of a 
horse, which seemed to him like the roarings of 
a jaguar, froze his blood with horror. To fly 
more swiftly, Don Cornelio threw his lance away, 
but the strange snorting of the horse, as he struck 
the earth in his swift gallop, approached with 
fearful rapidity. 

“?Tis the horse of the Apocalypse, surely,” 
said Lantegas, in despair. 

And the captain flew the faster for it. 

Surrounded by some artillery officers, Morelos, 
glass in hand, continued to examine the incidents 
of the battle on the plain with deep attention. 
He had seen Captain Lantegas wheel round the 
cornfield. 

“Ah,” said he, to one of his officers, “ if I mis- 
take not, yonder rides Captain Lantegas ? What 
is he about? One of those decisive, unexpected 
strokes in which he excels, as at the siege of 
Cuautla, where, pushing his horse between me 
and a Spanish giant, who was about to cleave 
me with his sabre, he received the stroke and 
saved me. Happily the arm turned in the sol- 
dier’s hand, and the captain, struck with the 
flat of the blade, got off with a fall.” 

“Senor general, there are evil-disposed per- 
sons who assert that—that—” 

The artillery officer stopped short. 

“ Well, what do they say?” 

“That his horse ran away with him, your 
excellency.” 

“‘Contemptible slander!” replied Morelos, 
severely. ‘ Be sure that envy is only the con- 
secration of desert.” 

At this moment, Don Cornelio had disap- 
peared in the lane, and the eyes of Morelos 
rested on the Spanish officer, whose fury had 
alarmed Captain Lantegas so dreadfully. 

“What!” cried he, suddenly recognizing the 
officer. ‘Is it the brave Caldelas in such a 
passion ?” 

It was in fact Caldelas, seeking for Regulus, to 
execute the threat he had uttered. 

“Ha!” cried Morelos, joyously —“ what did I 
say of Don Cornelio? Ah, the gallant lance- 
thrust that has stretched our most formidable 
enemy ontheplain! The victory is ours. See! 
the Spanish disband—they fly, and all because 
their bravest chief is slain. Well, sir,” added 
the general; “this will stop the mouths of Don 
Cornelio’s detractors. To whom do we owe this 
victory, if not tohim? Well, you will hear him, 
sir, with his customary modesty, tell us that he 
has only done his duty. Viva Cristo! if he comes, 
though, in search of praise, he will hear a repri- 
mand—Don Cornelio is too rash !”’ 

“Happy those whom your excellency thus re- 
bukes !”’ said the officer. 

“ Come—the affair is over,” said the Mexican 
general. “ The siege is raised—the enemy com- 
pletely routed. To Yanguitlan! and from 
thence we will march to winter-quarters at 
Oajaca.” 

Morelos remounted his horse, gave him the 
spur, and the officers followed him. 

All was not, however, over, and Galeana was 
wreaking his wrath on some Creoles of the 
Spanish army that still held out. 

Master of the field of battle on his side, Tru- 
jano sought in vain to discover what had become 
of the officer he sent for reinforcements, and Cos 
tal was uneasy at not seeing Don Comelio 
return. 

The captain's situation was most critical, to 
judge by the fary of the horseman who pursued 
him ; never had he been exposed to greater dan- 
ger. Ashe was about to emerge from the ravine, 
he felt the hot breath of his pursuer behind him, 
and the horse’s head, which had startled him 
with its strange breathings, was <lmost on a level 





with his own, when a hand suddenly grasped the 


| collar of his coat. Lantegas, torn from his seat, 
was thrown on his back across his adversary’s 

horse. Don Cornelio saw a hand armed with 
a sharp dagger, glittering as the flaming sword 
of an archangel, raised to strike him. He shut 
his eyes, tiinking that his last hour had come, 
when suddenly the arm was arrested, and he 
heard a voice exclaim : 

“ Toma (hold)! ‘tis Don Cornelio Lantegas.” 

The captain opened his eyes, and recognized 
the stalwart officer with whom he had travelled 
towards the hacienda of Las Palmas—Don Ra- 
fael Tres Vilas. Notwithstanding the deep re- 
sentment of the colonel against the man who 
had killed his old comrade, Caldelas, there was 
something so strangely comic in the expression 
of Lantegas’s face, so much innocence im his 
bearing, that he felt his fury instantly evaporate. 
Then a thought, rapid as lightning, reminded 
Don Rafael of that terrible and delicious day, 
when, leaving the divinity-student, he was going 
to see Rosina after so long an absence, and re- 
ceive a vow of love, alas! too soon forgotten, 
All these causes united, the memory of Don 
Mariano’s daughter, particularly, served as a 
shield to Don Cornelio. A bitter smile writhed 
the lips of Don Rafael as he thought that, if this 
frail and pailid officer had just slain the valiant 
Caldelas, whose very look, perhaps, he could 
not have sustained, the fate of Spain was sealed, 

“Give thanks to Heaven,” he said, “that you 
have fallen into the hands of a man whom old 
memories forbid to avenge on you the death of 
the gallant Caldelas, the bravest of the Spanish 
chiefs.” 

“ The brave Caldelas dead!”’ cried Lantegas. 
“Ts it possible? But it must be true, since you 
tellme so. In any case, I forgive him, and you, 
too,” he added, confusedly. 

“ That’s generous !” cried Don Rafael. 

“More than you think,” replied Lantegas— 
“for you and this officer gave me a terrible scare. 
But Senor Don Rafael, I find myself in an un- 
comfortable position for conversing.” 

“Tf you will forgive me for the liberty, I'll set 
you on your feet.” 

As he spoke, Don Rafael let Don Cornelio 
slide gently down to the ground. 

“Farewell, captain,” said the colonel, “I 
leave with regret that Ihave not time to learn 
how it happens that the very pacific student who 
seemed to have derived a horror for the insurrec- 
tion from the message of the bishop of Oajaca, 
should be transformed into a rebel captain?” 

“T should like to know, too,’’ answered Lan- 
tegas, “‘by what chances the captain of the 
queen’s dragoons, who did not seem to regard very 
favorably a denunciation of the insurrection, is 
now one of its most efficient enemies ? 
pleased you to sit down here, like the old paladins, 
who interrupted their duels to talk by the way- 
side, I should think it more pleasant than going 
back to the battle.” 

A black cloud shadowed the face of Don Ra- 
fael, at the allusion of Lantegas to his change of 
opinion. These two officers afforded a striking 
example of the impotence of man to govern his 
course of life, and to avoid being the sport of cir- 
cumstances. Each of them served, in spite of 
his will, a cause he had not chosen. 

Cries of triumph which arose on all sides of the 
battle-field, interrupted their interview, without 
either knowing to which side the victory be- 
longed. 

“Ah, Senor Rafael,” said the ex-student, “ if 
we are vanquished, I am your prisoner.” 

“If you are victorious, I am not yours,” re 
plied the colonel, with a shade of disdain he 
could not conceal. 

He was gathering up the reins of his horse as 
he spoke, when at both extremities of the lane 
groups of insurgent cavaliers appeared, and Cos- 
tal cried, in a loud voice : 

“Senor colonel, there is Don Cornelio—alive 
and well.” 

At the same moment Don Rafael saw himself 
surrounded by enemies. The position of Don 
Cornelio’s victor had thus become as critical as 
the captain’s was amoment before. Don Rafael’s 
pistols were unloaded ; he had thrown away, in 
heat of action, the fragment of his sword which 
had broken in his hand, and the only arm at his 
disposal was the poignard he had raised fors 
moment over Lantegas. 

In these wars of extermination as few prisoners 
as possible were made, and by way of reprisal 
for Spanish cruelties, the Spanish prisoners were 
generally slain, even after surrendering. Don 
Rafael was therefore preparing to sell his life 
dearly, rather than fall into the hands of pitiless 
enemies, when a voice, the sound of which was 
familiar to him, cried : 

“Captain Lantegas—make haste. The gen- 
eral wishes to compliment you on the victory you 
have just placed in his hands.” 

[TO BE CoNTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the first chafters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication, or at any of the periodical depots | 


=o + 
FAITH. 

Jemima Wilkinson possessed considerable in- 
genuity. On one occasion she gave out that she 
would walk on the water. A large company 
was gathered on the shore of the river to witness 
the exhibition. She made preparations as if 
about to proceed, and then suddenly staying 
herself, turned to the multitude, and said-- 
“Have you all faith that I can now do this 
thing ?”’ 

Fearing to throw any impediment in her way, 
they all replied that they had faith. 

“ Then,” returned she, resuming her bonnet 
and turning away, ‘it is of no use for me to do 
it; for, if you are really convinced, it we uld besa 
mere waste of divine power to perform a miracle 
for the purpose of convincing you of something 
which you already believe !""—Salin Gaxtle. 


~——-_—-*+ 
ROHEMIAN GIPSEY GIELS. 

They are very handsome, of dark skin, very 

black but powertal eyes, expressive mouth. The 
| deep, luxuriant black hair grows very low on the 
| forehead ; but the forehead is secn to be full an 
finely formed; @ part—one half about—being 
covered with the hair. Thix is after the antique 
statuary of female beauty—the Ciy tiv for instance. 
In America pains are taken to manutacture high 





foreheads by females. Children have the hair 
| forced back vy sttff comha constantly worn 
| Depilatories are alto in use and in one case, of 


| which J had charge, not only the bair, bus the 
| sealp also was removed fiem the boue —In. 
| Walier Channing. 
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(Written for The Flag of car Union } 
THE REQUEST....TO — 


BY Mise ACoOETTR. 


There's « favor I would ask of thee, 
Dear friend, on this bright day; 
Por Madame Rumor says that thoe 

Art going far away 


That the sunny ‘ Weet" hath charms for thee, 
And lures thee to her home— 

She holds out prospects bright and fair, 
And whispers, * Will you comet" 


Tler mighty waters, broad and deep, 
1 know you'll love full well, 

And mid the shades that round them creep, 
We'll build « fairy dell 


And now a simple boon I crave, 
©, will you grant it me? 

When you are roaming far from hence, 
In land beyond the seat 


‘Tis but a thought, a single thought, 
A emall and tiny thing; 

Say, will you, can you, give it, 
Where the birds are carotling? 


And she who writes will thank thee, 
And wish that you may be 

As happy as the engels are— 
As guileless, bright and free. 





[Written for The Fing ite Union.) 
IVANOVNA: 
—orn,— 


THE RUSSIAN SORCERESS. 
BY WILLIAM 0. KATON. 


Tre ninth year of the reign of the Empress 
Catherine IL, 1771, is the date of that memorable 
plague which ravaged the interior of Russia, and 
which, owing to the singular ignorance of the 
Russian physicians and to the proportionate fa- 
naticism of a superstiious people, desolated 
whole provinces, before its dread effecta were 
stayed. The army of Catherine, triumphant 
over the Turks, had quailed, alone, before the 
plague which assailed them from its birthplace, 
in the land of the unclean Ottoman; and, re- 
turning from their wonderful victories, carried 
sadness, as much as gladness, into the bosom 
of their country—for they carried the pesthouse 
with them. ‘The physicians of the empire were 
unacquainted with the scourge, and mistook it 
for an epidemical fever ; and hence hundreds of 
the cities and towns of Russia were rapidly de- 
populated. Bat of this hereafter. 

Some ten years previous to the advent of this 
plague, there dwelt, in the suburbs of Moscow, 
the family of a merchant named Yaro Tarrak, 
consisting of himself, his wife, Moika, of Georg- 
ian origin, theic son, Oran, twelve years of age, 
and their daughter Yara, aged ten. 

Associated with Ta:rak, in an extensive in- 
land trade, was his brother Paul, a man devoid 
of enterprise as of principle, and in mental and 
moral attributes the reverse of Yaro. The tie 
of blood alone had induced Yaro to make a 
partner of his brother, whose inferiority, as well 
as perfidy in their transactions, often threatened 
their basiness with shame and ruin, only averted 
by the talents, integrity and popularity of the 
younger brovher, with great loss to himself. 
Quarrels were the natural result, and Paul each 
day increased in his hate and envy of Yaro, the 
contrast of whose character made his own 
deficiencies the more palpable and hideous. 

“Tam no brother, I aim like no brother,” he 
might have said, with Richard of Gloucester, 
and in time he resolved, like the “ crook-backed 
tyrant,” to wade to fortune through his brother's 
blood. 

“His own misdeeds have made his means 
smaller than mine,” said Yaro to his wife, one 
day, ‘‘and for this he appears to hate me. 
Gladly would I share with him, though he has 
no wife nor children, were he honest, though in- 
capable ; it was solely from fraternal feeling that 
I made him @ partner. But time and again he 
has been near ruining me by bis corrupt dealings, 
worthy only of those dogs, the Turks, and he 
may, indeed, thank me that his throat, as well as 
back, has been preserved from just punishment 
by indignant victims. No Henceforth he must 
be content to have but a small share in our busi- 
ness, and for our Oran ond sweet Yara, my dear 
Moika, we will hoard those fruits of fortune 
which a favoring God has sent us.” 

It was a pleasant dream fur the worthy Mus- 
covite ; but one day it was broken. 

His brother's artitices had succeeded in creat 
ing @ belicf in the minds of some of the creditors 
of the firm, that Moika had been imetrumental 
in deceiving them, by corrupting the mind of her 
husband, Yaro, inspiring him with the thought 
of getting largely in their debt, and then sad- 
denly departing for Georgia, her native land. 
That the expenses of Yaro were made vainly 
extravayant by this ambitious woman, ao up 
start foreigner, and that her wily intrigues had 
been the chief reason why himself, Paul, bad 
been suspected of dishonesty, ' « traitso utuerly 
aleent from our family,’’ be asserted. 

“ This interloper hath poisoned my brother's 
mind against me, and | have been made the 
wapegoat of his blind love and her rathleas ex 
travagauce. My poor brother! I pity him—fur 
ar yet he hnows not that she is the very queen of 
perfidy, nor should I wonder at any time tw hear 
of his death by potson or the dagger, through 
her means. She hates Kussia and the Hussians, 
aod in her arch-divsimalation, while she pro 
fesses ta be «a devout worshiper of our holy 
church, she ia in truth « follower of the creed 
of accursed Mohammed, having apostetized in 
the day of her captivity among the Turks 
Would that my infetuated brother had never 
brought land of the heathen. 
Would she had never borne him children 1” 

The insidious Paul, working by degrees apon 
the prejadives of others, gradualiy attained his 
end wih the influential, and aleo with the throng 
A sxsfs, whose religions ea ypersuuon. in thas be 
hiy\ted country, whee aroused, has often beret 
{rth im sets of frightlel and irresistible fary 
Vyen ie victions, reygardians of rank, age, x oF 
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collar of his coat. Lantegas, torn from his seat, 
was thrown on his back across his adversary’s 


horse. Don Cornelio saw a hand armed with 
a sharp dagger, glittering as the flaming sword 
of an archangel, raised to strike him. He shut 
his eyes, thinking that his last hour had come, 
when suddenly the arm was arrested, and he 
heard a voice exclaim : 

“« Toma (hold)! ’tis Don Cornelio Lantegas.” 

The captain opened his eyes, and recognized 


the stalwart officer with whom he had travelled 


towards the hacienda of Las Palmas—Don Ra- 
fael Tres Villas. Notwithstanding the deep re- 
sentment of the colonel against the man who 
had killed his old comrade, Caldelas, there was 
something so strangely comic in the expression 
of Lantegas’s face, so much innocence in his 
bearing, that he felt his fury instantly evaporate. 
Then a thought, rapid as lightning, reminded 
Don Rafael of that terrible and delicious day, 
when, leaving the divinity-student, he was going 
to see Rosina after so long an absence, and re- 
ceive a vow of love, alas! too soon forgotten. 
All these causes united, the memory of Don 
Mariano’s daughter, particularly, served as a 
shield to Don Cornelio. A bitter smile writhed 
the lips of Don Rafael as he thought that, if this 
frail and pallid officer had just slain the valiant 
Caldelas, whose very look, perhaps, he could 
not have sustained, the fate of Spain was sealed. 

“ Give thanks to Heaven,” he said, “that you 
have fallen into the hands of a man whom old 
memories forbid to avenge on you the death of 
the gallant Caldelas, the bravest of the Spanish 
chiefs.” 

“The brave Caldelas dead!” cried Lantegas. 
“Ts it possible? But it must be true, since you 
tellme so. In any case, I forgive him, and you, 
too,” he added, confusedly. 

“That’s generous !” cried Don Rafael. 

“More than you think,” replied Lantegas— 
‘for you and this officer gave me a terrible scare. 
But Senor Don Rafael, I find myself in an un- 
comfortable position for conversing.” 

“If you will forgive me for the liberty, I'll set 
you on your feet.” 

As he spoke, Don Rafael let Don Cornelio 
slide gently down to the ground. 

“Farewell, captain,” said the colonel, “I 
leave with regret that Ihave not time to learn 
how it happens that the very pacific student who 
seemed to have derived a horror for the insurrec- 
tion from the message of the bishop of Oajaca, 
should be transformed into a rebel captain ?” 

“T should like to know, too,’’ answered Lan- 
tegas, ‘“‘by what chances the captain of the 
queen’s dragoons, who did not seem to regard very 
favorably a denunciation of the insurrection, is 
now one of its most efficient enemies? If it: 
pleased you to sit down here, like the old paladins, 
who interrupted their duels to talk by the way- 
side, I should think it more pleasant than going 
back to the battle.” 

A black cloud shadowed the face of Don Ra- 
fael, at the allusion of Lantegas to his change of 
opinion. These two officers afforded a striking 
example of the impotence of man to govern his 
course of life, and to avoid being the sport of cir- 
cumstances. Each of them served, in spite of 
his will, a cause he had not chosen. 

Cries of triumph which arose on all sides of the 
battle-field, interrupted their interview, without 
either knowing to which side the victory be- 
longed. 

“Ah, Senor Rafael,” said the ex-student, “if 
we are vanquished, I am your prisoner.” 

“If you are victorious, I am not yours,” re- 
plied the colonel, with a shade of disdain he 
could not conceal. 

He was gathering up the reins of his horse as 
he spoke, when at both extremities of the lane 
groups of insurgent cavaliers appeared, and Cos- 
tal cried, in a loud voice : 

“Senor colonel, there is Don Cornelio—alive 
and well.” 

At the same moment Don Rafael saw himself 

ded b: The position of Don 





sur y 
Cornelio’s victor had thus become as critical as 
the captain’s was amoment before. Don Rafael’s 
pistols were unloaded ; he had thrown away, in 
heat of action, the fragment of his sword which 
had broken in his hand, and the only arm at his 
disposal was the poignard he had raised for a 
moment over Lantegas. 

In these wars of extermination as few prisoners 
as possible were made, and by way of reprisal 
for Spanish cruelties, the Spanish prisoners were 
generally slain, even after surrendering. Don 
Rafael was therefore preparing to sell his life 
dearly, rather than fall into the hands of pitiless 
enemies, when a voice, the sound of which was 
familiar to him, cried : 

“Captain Lantegas—make haste. The gen- 
eral wishes to compliment you on the victory you 
have just placed in his hands.” 

TO BE CONTINUED.] 

{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the first chafters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication, or at any of the periodical depots.] 





FAITH. 

Jemima Wilkinson possessed considerable in- 
genuity. On one occasion she gave out that she 
would walk on the water. A large company 
was gathered on the shore of the river to witness 
the exhibition. She made preparations as if 
about to proceed, and then suddenly staying 
herself, turned to the multitude, and said— 
“Have you all faith that I can now do this 
thing ?” 

Fearing to throw any impediment in her way, 
they all replied that they had faith. 

“Then,” returned she, resuming her bonnet 
and turning away, ‘it is of no use for me to do 
it; for, if you are really convinced, it would bea 
mere waste of divine power to perform a miracle 
for the purpose of convincing you ef something 
which you already believe !"’—Salem Gazette. 

——————_+ oc = o-— -_ -—— 
BOHEMIAN GIPSEY GIRLS, 

They are very handsome, of dark skin, very 
black but powertul eyes, expressive mouth. The 
deep, luxuriant black hair grows very low on the 
forehead ; but the forehead is secn to be full and 
finely formed; a part—one half about—being 
covered with the hair. This is after the antique 
statuary of female beauty—the Clytic for instance. 
In America pains are taken to manufacture high 
foreheads by females. Children have the hair 
forced back by stiff combs constantly worn. 
Depilatories are also in use and in one case, of 
which I had charge, not only the bair, but the 
scalp also was removed fiem the boue.—. 








Walier Chazning. 



































THE REQUEST....TO —. 


BY MILLIE AUOUSTIE. 





There's a favor I would ask of thee, 
Dear friend, on this bright day; 
For Madame Rumor says that thoa 

Art going far away. 


That the sunny ‘“ West” hath charms for thee, 
And lures thee to her home— 

She holds out prospects bright and fair, 
And whispers, ‘* Will you come?’’ 


Her mighty waters, broad and deep, 
I know you'll love full well, 

And mid the shades that round them creep, 
We'll build @ fairy dell. 


And now a simple boon I crave, 
O, will you grant it me? 

When you are roaming far from hence, 
In land beyond the sea? 


Tis but a thought, a single thought, 
A small and tiny thing; 

Say, will you, can you, give it, 
Where the birds are carolling? 


And she who writes will thank thee, 
And wish that you may be 

As happy as the angels are— 
As guileless, bright and free. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
IVANOVNA: 


THE RUSSIAN SORCERESS. 





BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 

Tne ninth year of the reign of the Empress 
Catherine IL., 1771, is the date of that memorable 
plague which ravaged the interior of Russia, and 
which, owing to the singular ignorance of the 
Russian physicians and to the proportionate fa- 
naticism of a supersti.ious people, desolated 
whole provinces, before its dread effects were 
stayed. The army of Catherine, triumphant 
over the Turks, had quailed, alone, bzfore the 
plague which assailed them from its birthplace, 
in the land of the unclean Ottoman; and, re- 
turning from their wonderful victories, carried 
sadness, as much as gladness, into the bosom 
of their country—for they carried the pesthouse 
with them. The physicians of the empire were 
unacquainted with the scourge, and mistook it 
for an epidemical fever ; and hence hundreds of 
the cities and towns of Russia were rapidly de- 
populated. Bat of this hereafter. 

Some ten years previous to the advent of this 
plague, there dwelt, in the suburbs of Moscow, 
the family of a merchant named Yaro Tarrak, 
consisting of himself, his wife, Moika, of Georg- 
ian origin, theic son, Oran, twelve years of age, 
and their daughter Yara, aged ten. 

Associated with Ta:rak, in an extensive in- 
land trade, was his brother Paul, a man devoid 
of enterprise as of principle, and in mental and 
moral attributes the reverse of Yaro. The tie 
of blood alone had induced Yaro to make a 
partner of his brother, whose inferiority, as well 
as perfidy in their transactions, often threatened 
their business with shame and ruin, only averted 
by the talents, integrity and popularity of the 
younger bro:her, with great loss to himself. 
Quarrels were the nutural result, and Paul each 
day increased in his hate and envy of Yaro, the 
contrast of whose character made his own 
deficiencies the more palpable and hideous. 

“Tam no brother, I am like no brother,” he 
might have said, with Richard of Gloucester, 
and in time he resolved, like the “ crook-backed 
tyrant,” to wade to fortune through his brother’s 
blood. 

“His own misdeeds have made his means 
smaller than mine,” said Yaro to his wife, one 
day, ‘‘and for this he appears to hate me. 
Gladly would I share with him, though he has 
no wife nor children, were he honest, though in- 
capable ; it was solely from fraternal feeling that 
I made him a partner. But time and again he 
has been near ruining me by his corrupt dealings, 
worthy only of those dogs, the Turks, and he 
may, indeed, thank me that his throat, as well as 
back, has been preserved from just punishment 
by indignant victims. No. Henceforth he must 
be content to have but a small share in our busi- 
ness, and for our Oran and sweet Yara, my dear 
Moika, we will hoard those fruits of fortune 
which a favoring God has sent us.” 

It was a pleasant dream fur the worthy Mus- 
covite ; but one day it was broken. 

His brother’s artitices had succeeded in creat- 
ing a belicf in the minds of some of the creditors 
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The unconscious Moika was one day sur- 


prised, on her return homeward with her chil- 
dren from a drive through Moscow, to find that 
her carriage was followed by a crowd of the 
citizens, who saluted her with cries of: 

“A plague upon the apostate Georgian! A 
curse upon the enemies of St. Vladimir and St. 
Nicholas! Let them be torn to pieces!” Missiles 
were thrown after the vehicle, and Moika, pallid 
with terror, alighted at the door of her residence, 
and escaped into it with the children, barely in 
time before the arrival of the pursuers. They 
paused awhile before the door, murmuring that 
for him alone they refrained from sacrificing the 
enemy of their country and their faith. 

On the arrival of her husband home, his in- 
dignant inquiries and expostulations about the 
outrage were fruitless. ‘T'he origin of the public 
tumult was not discoverable. The stubborn 
neighbors would not listen to Yaro, and Paul 
exulted in secret. He continued to foment in 
private the mischievous sentiment which had 
been excited, and having brought his plans to a 
focus, within a week he staked them all upon a 
blow. That blow was given at midnight in the 
house of his brother, and aimed at that brother’s 
life. While Yaro was sleeping, after the cares 
of a useful day, Paul stole into the chamber and 
buried a knife in the bosom of his brother. The 
victim woke no more. The murderer stole from 
the apartment and returned home—unmarked 
save by the two children, Oran and Yara, 
through whose room he passed with heavy foot 
in his hurried exit. 

“ It was uncle!’’ said Yara, trembling. “ Did 
you know he was here, Oran ?” 

“No. When did he come? 
Mother !”” 

The wife answered the call, and learning the 
cause, hastened in surprise to her husband’s 
couch—and there she fell and fainted on the 
bloody body, instinct with love and life no 
longer. 

‘Lhe sun had not shone two hours on the 
morning spires and domes of holy Moscow, ere 
Paul Tarrak had filled the street before the house 
of his brother with an infuriated mob of the 
lowest order. 

“* Vengeance!” he cried. ‘ My brother’s 
murderess must expiate her guilt at once. Enter 
and do as you wiil!” 

The brutal and ignorant herd did not slowly 
execute his request. They rushed into the 
mansion with hideous yells, and with merciless 
furce seized the defenceless Moika, who, with 
her weeping children by her side, was bowing in 
agony over her husband’s corse, and wrenching 
her from their embrace, hurried her down into 
the street, and with shouts of : 

“Death to the Georgian—the murderess of 
Tarrak, our beloved neighbor!’ dragged the 
hapless woman to the river and cast her in. 

‘‘Save my mother!” cried the children, with 
imploring hands, as she rose to the surface. 

“Death to my brother’s assassin!’ shouted 
Paul, hurling a huge stone at Moika. 

It struck her fair head, and the waves closed 
over it forever. A wild roar of exultation burst 
from the fierce, fanatical wretches, as they 
strolled away from the water’s side, with 
boasting. 

“All is mine!” muttered Paul. “I am 
avenged, now—but what shall be done with the 
children ?” 

The children saved him the trouble of guiding 
their young destinies for weal or woe. They 
had fled and were not to be found. 

We will advance to the year of the plague 
again—the year of which we have previously 
spoken. That year of popular excesses, of med- 
ical ignorance, of rapid depopulation, was the 
year in which, to the wonder of the Russian 
rabble and the distrust of the officers of the 
empire, Ivanovna, the sorceress, was destined to 
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ppear. 

All Moscow was pale at the presence of the 
plague. Hundreds upon hundreds died helpless 
every day, in that city, as throughout the neigh- 
borivg provinces. The physicians, powerless to 
arrest the destruction of life, became the objects 
of popular fury, and many were sacrificed by the 
despairing mobs who roamed the city. Num- 
bers lay dead where they fell, the survivors 
fearing to approach them, even in the street. 
Moscow was mourning the loss of her most use- 
ful citizens, and the measures devised for the 
crisis, by the solicitous genius of Catherine, 
who truly deplored the affliction of her subjects, 
and which were commanded to be observed as 
precautions, by Gregory Orlof, were utterly dis- 
regarded by the masses—they preferred to rely 
upon the prayers of saints and images, and the 





of the firm, that Moika had been instr 1 
in deceiving them, by corrupting the mind of her 
husband, Yaro, inspiring him with the thought 
of getting largely in their debt, and then sud- 
denly departing for Georgia, her native land. 
That the expenses of Yaro were made vainly 
extravagant by this ambitious woman, an up- 
start foreigner, and that her wily intriyues had 
been the chief reason why himself, Paul, had 
been suspected of dishonesty, ‘a traitso utterly 
absent from our family,’’ he asserted. 

“This interloper hath poisoned my brother's 
mind against me, and 1 have been made the 
scapegoat of his blind love and her rathless ex- 
travagauce. My poor brother! I pity him—for 
as yet he knows not that she is the very queen of 
perfidy, nor should I wonder at any time to hear 
of his death by poison or the dagger, through 
her means. She hates Russiaand the Rassians, 
aod in her arch-dissimulation, while she pro- 
fesses to be a devout worshiper of our holy 
chureh, she is in truth a follower of the creed 
of accursed Mohammed, having apostatized in 
the day of her captivity among the Turks. 
Would that my infatuated brother had never 
brought her from the land of the heathen. 
Would she had never borne him children !”’ 

The insidious Paul, working by degrees upon 
the prejudices of others, gradually attained his 
end with the influential, and also with the throng 
of serfs, whose religious superstition, in that be- 
nighted country, when aroused, has often barst 
forth in acts of frightfal and irresistible fury 
upon its victims, regardless of rank, age, sex or 
Opposing uambers. 





c 1 e was that the dead lay in heaps. 
One day of unusual horror, when a conflict had 
occurred between the populace and a small body 
of the troops of the empress, who had been sent 
to prevent their violence towards the physicians, 
and the plunder of their dwellings, a cry went 
through the city, of : 

“Tvanovna! Ivanovna! The great sorceress 
has come for our deliverance! Great is Cather- 
ine, but greater is Ivanovna!” Anda general 
rush of the multitude was made towards a 
temple, where an immense crowd had already 
assembled, and were kneeling before an inscrip- 
tion in gold,—placed upon a column—which 
ran in Arabic, as follows : 

“Q, great Mohammed, have pity for once, 
upon these dogs of Christians, for the sake of our 
deliverance frum captivity; and free them soon 
from the pestilence !” 

A Turkish captive kad so far imposed upon 
the authorities and the people, as to induce their 
belief in his power to work a miracle by this 
means, and neglecting all other, they bowed in 
bliad superstition before it—though meanwhile 
one fourth of the city had become victims to the 
plague. 

lt was at this juncture that the sudden arrival 
of Ivanovna was announced. 

She stood upon the steps of the temple, sur- 
rounded by adherents who had faith in her 
supernatural wisdom, and harangued the mob. 
She was dressed in a wild attire, a woman 
with fair but strangely painted feacures, holding 
a white wand surmounted by a crucitix. 

“IT have come from far provinces to save you, 





O my people!” she exclaimed, “ not only from 
the scourge, but from other consequences of your 
sins against Heaven. Kneel not, but rise and 
calmly listen.” 

Her voice was loud and melodious, and its 
tone of command enforced them to do as they 
were bidden. 

“ What shall we do, great Ivanovna?” asked 
one of the foremost, clinging reverently to the 
hem of her flowing mantle. ‘We have heard 
of your miracles and prophecies in other prov- 
inces, and will do as you command us.” 

“Cast down that vile deceit!’ she replied, 
pointing to the inscription in Arabic. 

““Wherefore,” cried many, horrified at the 
idea. 

“They are the words of a captive, an infidel, 
a vile slave of a Mussulman, who would have 
you waste your time in unmeaning worship, and 
perish while you pray. Act for yourselves.” 

“And what can we do ?” cried the mob. 

“What else but what loyalty should prompt 
you to do? Obey the directions of your em- 
press. Obey the advice of the mighty Prince 
Orlof. Purify your bodies, your garments, your 
dwellings and your streets. The mighty Cath- 
erine, your sovereign mother and mistfess, has 
told you to do this, but you have chosen to disre- 
gard her, and would rather butcher your own 
countrymen and die by plague, and dying, pay 
homage to the cheating words of a Turk. Tear 
down the blasphemous sign. Christians of 
Muscovy! trample in the dust the lying words 
of the treacherous Ottoman, who exults to see 
you perish !” 

“* Ay! down with it!” cried many. 

Others opposed the p ding as an offence to 
Heaven; but the believers in the sorceress pre- 
vailed, after much commotion, and the golden 
letters were torn from their conspicuous position 
and hurled into the street, many who still be- 
lieved in them, struggling to gain possession of 
the fragments, and, if successful, hurrying away, 
kissing them. Some fell, in the act of pressing 
them to their lips, overtaken by the plague, and 
others snatched the pieces from their spotted 
hands, in turn, deeming the relics would save 
them from the spreading destruction. 

“‘Way there! seize the sorceress!” was the 
command of the captain of a troop of horse, 
sent from a citadel to arrest Ivanovna, who had 
been represented as designing ultimately to over- 
throw the power of the empress, and as inciting 
the people to violence. 

The appearance of the soldiers infuriated the 
stubborn masses. Their religious frenzies were 
aroused. They believed that Ivanovna must 
be an agent of the Most High, and now, with 
united and discordant yells, they threw them- 
selves upon the troopers, tore many of them 
from their horses, and slew them, and so af- 
frighted the steeds by their crieg, that the cavalry 
fled in dismay. 

“To your homes, now, my people, my good 
Russians, and do as I, as Catherine, as Orlof, 
have commanded ; become cleanly in body and 
soul, and God will listen to your prayers. Let 
those, who would molest and disobey me, trem- 
ble lest a greater curse befall them. I will appear 
to you ere long, again.” 

The mob were obedient, and Ivanovna, after 
traversing several streets, suddenly disappeared. 

“We are forbidden by the sorceress to worship 
the inscription of the intidel,”’ was the saying of 
many, “but at the Carvartskoi gate is the pic- 
tare of the Mother of God. We have neglected 
our duties to our faith. Let us go thither. Let 
us go!” 

Bound to worship something, in that half su- 
perstitious belief which requires something visible 
to adore, the masses of Moscow repaired to the 
public picture of St. Mary, where a mercenary 
enthusiast levied alms while pointing to the rep- 
resentation of the Virgin Mary. The result was 
such a neglect of what they should have done, 
in a sanitary way, thatthe Archbishop Ambrose, 
Primate of Moscow, on the second night sent 
soldiers who seized the picture to bear it away 
from sight. 

The imagined sacrilege caused the mob to de- 
nounce the good archbishop as a heretic. The 
soldiers were driven away, the church bells rang, 
all Moscow was aroused, the intended crime 
proclaimed, and the v ble primate, alarmed, 
sought refuge in a suburban church. 

“They will not dare, the madmen! to enter 
here,” thought he. A mistake. Delirious, in 
their fears and woes and exasperated fanaticism, 
the holy sanctuary was invaded by the murder- 
ous rabble, and they i d their i ded 
benefactor on the very steps of the altar. 

Increased excesses, murders, robberies and in- 
toxication followed, throughout the city, despite 
the harangues of Ivanovna, and the proclama- 
tions of the commandant, General Terapkin. 
And the scourge still spread its spotted wings 
over the doomed city. 

In the midst of these terrible commotions, 
there was one wretch, wealthy, but more miser- 
able than all, in that plague-assaulted city. That 
man was Paul Tarrak, the fratricide. 

He was known now, not as a merchant, but as 
a recluse and amiser. Remorse had settled on 
his guilty soul, and all the treasure he had won 
by blood weighed like a mountzin on his heart ; 
and he crept through the streets, an emaciated, 
shrinking, suspicious creature, feeling that the 
angry eye of God was ever on him, and hourly 
apprehensive of some sudden retribution from 
the hands of men. 

One day he bethought him of the sorceress, 
and had just resolved to ask her infurmation of 
the future, when he received a summons to appear 
before her, in the humble hovel where she chose 
to dwell. 

“T but thought of her, and lo! she sends for 
me. She knows my very thoughts. 
have miraculous knowledge. 
bat I dare not disobey.” 

“ Art thou Paul Tarrak ?”’ asked Ivanovna, as 
he stood with obsequiously bowed head and 
folded hands before the sorceress, who received 
him alone. 

“ The all-wise Ivanovna knows it.” 

“ Your thoughts are troubled, Paul,” said she, 
fixing a glance upon him that seemed to search 
his very soul. 
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“They are, great mysterious mistress of all 
wisdom, and I would fain know if life to me is 
ever to be happier, and what will be my end.” 

“Te was for that I called you hither. I know 
your thoughts and will answer them truly. Re- 
morse is the constant curse of your soul. Is it 
not *” 

Paul hesitated, but a glance at Ivanovna 
cowed him into confession. 

“Tr is,” he faltered. 

“Look on high, Paul Tarrak, and tell me 
what you see.” 

“Nothing,” said the trembling wretch, look- 
ing upwards, “but the dingy roof of this hut.” 

“See you not the spirits of your murdered 
brother Yaro, and Moika, his wife ?” 

The guilty man started back, aghast, and 
looked towards the door. 

“Pause, man, and listen. Think you that 
that doubly accursed murder will go unavenged ? 
Think you that when Heaven commissioned 
Ivanovna to heal the wounds and punish the sins 
of Russia, Ivanovna’s eyes were not fixed on 
you? Fratricide! what excuse hast thou for 
that twofold murder—four-fold, perhaps, for 
where are the flying children, whom you stripped 
at once of parents and a home?” 

“1 know not, nor have I ever heard. I would 
have cherished them, in atonement, had they 
stayed.” 

“ Ay, Paul Tarrak, even as you cherished your 
brother’s life and love. Tremble! for the last 
sun of thy pernicious life has shone upon thee.” 

She stamped her foot and four men suddenly 
emerged from a closet, where they had listened 
to Paul’s confession. 

“You have heard the murderer. Bind his 
arms and bear him forth to the suburbs. There, 
even before the door of his dead brother’s house, 
let him be stoned to death.” 

“Mercy, great sorceress !”’ pleaded Paul. 

“Mercy is for the mercifal. Does the wild 
beast, with bloody claws, ask pardon of his 
hunters ?” 

The man was bound, and Ivanovna, followed 
by the rest, strode forth to the place she had 
designated, calling on the people, as she passed, 
to come and witness the work of justice. 

“By suffering such as he to live, has the 
plague come amongst us !” exclaimed the sorcer- 
ess, as she related to the credulous rabble, with 

1 t i ion, the story of the sins of 





Tarrak. 

“Men of Muscovy, here in the sight of his 
mother’s house, hurl your rocks upon the viper 
whose merciless ingratitude destroyed a family. 
Immolate him here, and let the story of retribu- 
tion ascend to God in your shouts.” 

A shower of missiles assailed the victim’s 
quivering form, and he fell, a mutilated corpse, 
to the earth, amid the furious curses and clamors 
of the multitude. 

“So perish all causes of the plague, and all 
enemies of Heaven and mankind!” exclaimed 
the sorceress, holding on high her white crucifix. 

“The garrison! the garrison!’’ at this mo- 
ment resounded through the crowded street, and 
looking toward the city proper, all beheld the 
hasty approach of the main body of troops 
quartered in Moscow advancing upon them, un- 
der the lead of one of the trustiest officers of the 
empress, the commandant, General Terapkin. 
By his side rode a female in glittering costume, 
white plumes floating from a diadem around her 
brow. 

As they neared the mob, the latter prepared 
to resist them, but Ivanovna, advancing, adjured 
them to desist : 

“ Disperse to your homes, in quiet, men of 
Moscow. ‘The mission of Ivanovna is ended.” 

The rude adherents hesitated to obey, but re- 

mained passive by her side, when the troops 
came to a halt among them, and Terapkin, rid- 
ing towards the sorceress, commanded two of 
his men to seize and put her to death upon the 
spot. 
PiThe soldiers who were hardy enough to at- 
tempt obedience to the order, were themselves 
seized by the mob, and a bloody conflict would 
have resulted, had not the empress, for she it 
was, who rode by the general’s side, pressed 
forward and interposed. 

“Stay your bloody hands, infatuated beings ! 
Know that you stand in the presence of your 
sovereign. Iam Catherine, your empress!” 

The announcement astonished all, and the 
awed throng flung themselves on their knees be- 
fore that being whom their fealty taught to 
worship next to the Deity. 

“No harm shall come to our holy friend, my 
children,” said Catherine, her beautiful face 
illuminated with a calm smile. “ She will repair 
with us to our palace, where she shall have 
fitting quarters for the future. Meanwhile, my 
loyal subjects, receive largesses at our hands, 
and henceforth do as we have so long bid you, 
to rid yourselves of the plague.” 

Shouts rose for the empress and Ivanevna, as 
the latter mounted a gallant steed by her side, 
while an abundance of gold and silver coin was 
showered among the people. 

The imperial escort retraced their way, and 
the disturbance of that day was ended. 

There was no superstition in the enlightened 
mind of the great Catherine, and she soon drew 
from Ivanovna the secret of her birth and her 
actions, that day for the first time stained with 
blood. 

The history of the murder of Yaro and Moika, 
and the flight of the two children were related 
by Ivanovna, who declared that to avenge the 
atrocity had been the chief object of her life. 

* And how did you know the real murderer ?” 
asked the empress. 

“I am the daaghter of the murdered mer- 
chant,” replied the pretended sorceress ; “my 
name is Yara Tarrak! The way of life I have 
adopted has gained me, not only bread, but the 
power over the hearts of the people, by which 
alone | had hope of revenge.” 

“ And your brother, Oran, who fled with you ?” 

“ Alas, we paried by chance, five years 
ago,” sighed Yara, “ and now I am in the world 
alone.” 

“Not so,” replied a guard in attendance on 
the empress, stepping forward and embracing 
Yara, “for I am ) our brother Oran. I enlisted 
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in the service of the camp, my sister, and God 
and the empress have brought us together again 
in this marvellous manner !” ‘ 

This unexpected addition to the romantic his- 
tory of Yara greatly delighted their imperial 
mistress, and tears of mingled joy and sympathy 
were seen to fill hereyes; while the heart, whose 
throbbings decided the fate of nations, heaved 
high, in confirmed friendship for them, from 
that hour. 

Their before sorrowful lives thenceforth passed 
in rank and joy and splendor, and the descend- 
ants of the sorceress and her brother are now 
among the most loyal and powerful subjects of 
Alexander the Second. 


ASAFCETIDA, 


This plant is found in the greatest abundance 
in the Persian provinces of Koorhassan and Laar, 
and thence extends on the one hand into the 
plains of Toorkistan, upon the Oxus, where it 
seems to have been met with by Sir Alexander 
Burnes, and on the other, stretches across from 
Beloochistan, through Candahar and other prov- 
inces of Aff, hanistan, to the eastern side of the 
valley of the Indus in Astore. Dr. Falconer did 
not meet with it in Cashmere. It is collected in 
its wild state and sent to Cabul and India, yield- 
ing a good profit to those who pick it, as it is 
used very generally throughout the East. 

Although these fetid gums are now banded 
with all sorts of vile names for their offensive 
odor, yet they were in high repute among the 
ancients, asafeetida being reckoned one of the 
most agreeable seasonings for food, and highly 
esteemed for its medicinal uses, so that it was 
worth its weight in silver. A stalk of the plant 
was sent to the Emperor Nero, and yearly to 
Apollo of Delphos, as more precious than the 
other productions of the earth, inasmuch, that 
“he is worthy of silphium,” passed into a 
proverb—silphium being one of the names by 
which it was formerly known, Even in the 
present day, the Persians and other Asiatics flavor 
their food with asafotida, and term it tood of the 
gods. ‘Tastes, we know, ditfer, fur by some, 
garlic is highly esteemed, while others detest its 
flavor. Asafwtida ranks high in the Materia 
Medica of the Chinese physicians. It forms an 
important article of trade in the East. The 
Norwegians use it with their native brandy as a 
cure for numerous ills; and many persons in 
our own country carry it about their persons to 
smell of it frequently as a preventive of epileptic 
tits.—Scientific American. 








Our Curious Department. 
(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Curious Episode. 

A queer affair recently tranepired on the Little Miam! 
Railroad. Shortly after the train from Columbus bad 
lefe Jefferson, it was discovered that the conductor was 
missing. The engineer at once reversed, and the train 
returned to the station, where the conductor was lying 
upon the track, insensible Previous to the starting of 
the train, he got out to assist a lady into the cars, and 
while so doing, in some way got between the platform and 
the cars on the track, just as the train commenced mov- 
ing. Seeing his danger, he lay down upon the track, as 
close to the earth as he could, and the entire train passed 
over him. His coat and pantaloons were torn to pieces, 
but save a few scratches, he was uninjured, but was ren- 
deredivsensible from the fearful situation in which he 
was placed. This was a truly miraculous escape. 








Almost Incredible. 

The Scientific American tells a curious application of 
the use of the magnetic telegraph in the city of New York. 
A heavy wholesale house in New York has put up wires 
and established a direct bi ication with 
one of the “ mercantile agencies” of that city. Every 
new customer presenting himself is duly endorsed by a 
favorable report through this medium before the sale is 
completed. It has required iderable time h fe 
to send aclerk in person, but on the improved system, 
while one partner is showing off the goods, the other re- 
tires, clicks a few strokes, and karns—“ owns farm worth 
$8000 clear, fuiled once five years ago, good—" and re- 
turns to assist in bowing and assuring the stranger that 
he can have the goods on any terms he chgores. 











Strange Power of Photography. 
A ful Nantions of shad 





PP P graphy, in the repro- 
duction of copies of the old Gothic manuscripts, much of 
the text of which was blurred from age, has been made in 
Germany. What is most singular, the duplicates were 
more perfect than the original. Words, and even whole 
sentences, which were totally illegiblein the manuscripts, 
came out with the utmost distinctness on the g'aas plates 
on which the writings were photographically impressed 





Remarkable Discovery. 

A discovery which will not be the least remarkable 
one of the age, has recently been announced by several 
scientific journals. M. Steck, a chemist of Stuttgardt, 
has found a vegetable substance endowed with surprising 
properties, for reviving the bulbs of the capillary tirsues. 
Experiments in Parison a number of persons who had 
been bald for years, and whose heads have now a fair 
gros#th of hair, leave no doubt as to the manifest action 
of this new conquest of science. 

Every Scotchman a Frenchman. 

It is said that by an existing law of France, every na- 
tive born Scotchman is a French citizen; the law to that 
effect, made by Francis I1., when husband of Mary Queen 
of Scots, being stillunrepealed. Scutchmen are also citi- 
zens of Dantzic, in consequence of a statute made in honor 
of a party of Scotch exiles, who vigorously defended the 
city from an attack by the king of Poland. 





Strange Fact. 

The Baraboo Republican states that a man named Geo. 
$ Handy, of Freedom, Sauk county, Wisconsin, in cut- 
ting down an oak tree found an elk's antlers thoroughly 
embedded in the solid wood. They had been hung in 
the crotch of the tree by a hunter a long time ago. The 
tree had grown up and encased them there forever. 





A Singular Discovery. 

A party of miners at work near Stanhope's Ferry, Call- 
fornia, discovered the fossil remains of a large rattie- 
spake. Ee was found embedded in the centre of # large 
boulder, which hud been broken. The form of the sake 
was perfect, even down to the rattles, of which there were 
nine. 





Unprecedented. 

A mother and four daughters, all of whom reside In 
Northampton, Mass, have, collectively, been married 
seventeen times. The mother bas had four bushbands, 
one of her daughters four, and the others three each 





Marvellous Longevity. 

Heury Jenkins, who died st Eilerton, Bag, Dee &, 
1670, lived 160 years. In the last century of his life he 
was a fisherman and used to wade in the stream. He 
frequeutly swam in the rivers after he was s hundred. 
Extraordinary Case. 

A young woman in Otto county, N. Y., has recently 
bad tires Aundred and eighty-tevee needirs extracted from 
her flesh, which she had swallowed, as she mys, uncon- 
eciously, and survived the operations. 

A Living Skeleton. 


A mia born at Gof, 





_N Hes ker by trede, 
bas wasted sway so much that he new wrichs only 6412 





pounds, wLereas at eighteen he weighed 18) 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MUSIC, 


. 
BY RBEYBURN. 


What like Music has the power 
Of soothing rage or easing pain? 
Natures fierce, in Music's bower 
Soften, through her magic strain. 


When the trumpet, stern and deep, 
Sounds the charge in fiery notes; 
Eager warriors forward leap, 
As its music o’er them floats. 


How the bugle’s silvery tonee, 
Gliding o'er a lake's expanse, 
Melt the heart to sighs and moans, 
Or wake, in memory’s mind, the dance. 


The violin, in master hands, 
Pours out the soul of melody; 
The traveller lists in foreign lands, 
And thinks of dear ones far away. 


The “ tinkle of the light guitar” 
Transports the mind to ‘‘ sunny Spain;” 
The soft piano’s notes will bar 
Moroseness out, and love enchain. 


But who of mortals e’er can write 

The magic spell which holds the flute, 
As, on the silence of the night, 

Its breathings keep the listener mute. 


When pierced by death’s unerring shaft, 
Let me not hear the gladsome lute; 
May angels up my spirit waft, 
To the soft murmurs of the flute. 
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THE SERENADE. 


A TALE OF REVENGE. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 

Brivurant lights were beaming from the 
windows of Squire Tompson’s magnificent coun- 
try house, sweet strains of music filled the calm 
night air with melody, and light and joyous 
laughter echoed through the open windows of the 
ample parlors. Within, jocund mirth and glad 
eyed happiness ruled the hour. That evening 
the Squire’s only daughter, the prettiest girl in 
the village, had been wedded to the man of her 
heart, Ned Rivers, the handsomest man and best 
catch in the county, and it was to celebrate this 
happy event that all this delightful rumpus was 
going on—that lovely ladies and gallant gentle- 
men galloped round the room to the scrapings 
of fiddles and the brayings of clarinets, that 


,young men and maidens, old men and matrons 


crowded round the interesting couple, shaking 
hands, grinning and congratulating in such sort 
that it really seemed as though all the world 
united in calling down blessings and happiness 
upon the heads of the newly married pair. 

I say such seemed to be the case. But alas! 
and O dear suz! even the garden of Eden, that 
tip-top and fertile piece of land, that number 
one and extremely valuable quarter section was 
infested with a real hateful breed of snakes! In 
view of this deplorable fact, why should we ex- 
pect the little town of Pokunk to be free from 
treachery, deceit and crime. In the embrasure 
of one of the windows, and partially hidden by 
the voluminous damask and lace drapery cur- 
tains, stood two young men of promising and 
even noble bearing, who were conversing in low 
and earnest tones. 

“T tell you it shall be done,” said the eldest 
of the two, in an accent of unwavering deter- 
mination, while at the same time he cast a glance 
of peculiar meaning toward the unsuspecting 
bride and bridegroom who were standing at the 
opposite side of the room. 

“ Perhaps, even now, it were better to give up 
the project,” half pleaded his companion. 

“ Give it up!’ echoed the first speaker, with a 
glance of contempt. ‘“ May Satan catch me if 
I'll give it up. Why, you chicken-hearted no- 
body, hasn’t Mary Tompson jilted both of us, 
and hasn’t that outrageously irresistible Rivers 
crossed our path more than once? Talk of 
giving it up, indeed! If your conscience troubles 
you so much, perhaps you had better give it up. 
I can get some one else to assist me, or, if need 
be, do the deed alone, but at all risks it shall be 
done, and this very night, too.” 

“Very well, then; if you are determined, so 
be it. I will interpose no further objections, but 
will stand by you to the end.” 

“ Good,” responded his companion, “let us go 
out into the room; we may attract attention, 
standing so long apart.” 

The two young men joined the throng that 
were congratulating the happy pair, proving to a 
demonstration the saying, that a man may “ smile 
and smile and be a villain.” 

It may be that the lovely bride would have 
smiled less sweetly, and that the gallant bride- 
groom would have shaken hands less heartily 
with them could they have read their thoughts ; 
but a smiling face oft hides a frowning heart, 
and in their happiness they expected nought of 
evil. 

Several hours have elapsed ; the mansion late- 
ly so brilliantly illuminated is now dark and 
silent; not a step is heard upon the floors, not a 
solitary light glimmers from the windows. The 
night without is dark also; thin and vapory scud 
floating slowly westward from the ocean obscures 
the stars, save here and there a patch about as 
big as a grocery store, and all nature seems in a 
profound snooze. The clock in the church tower 
has just chimed the solemn and easily counted 
hour of one, and almost upon the stroke two 
figures emerge from the thicket by the roadside 
and enter into a whispered but animated argu- 
ment. They are the young men we have noticed 
at the wedding party. Their conference ended, 
one of them conceals himself behind a low stone 
wall, while the other advances with stealthy 
tread and reconnoitres the house, particularly the 
west wing, in which they have ascertained the 
young couplesalone lodge. Having completed 
his survey) fle returns to his comrade behind the 
wall. .¥ 

“°Tis all mght, Bob; there’s not a mouse 
afoot in the eutire institution,” he says, in a stage 
whis 

“Well, then we may as well go to work at 
once, Dick,” responded his companion, rising 


from a eneashing: position behind the wall, and 
hoisting a large bag upon his shoulder. The two 
conspirators now approach the house with cau- 
tious tread, and endeavor to rhake their way to 
the rear of the building. The night, as I have 
before mentioned, is dark, and they do not ob- 
serve a new Manilla clothes line stretched tightly 
across the lawn, until Bob, who has his head 
raised to watch the second story windows, is, as 
he approaches obliquely, sawed smartly across 
the neck. 

“ Heavens to Betsy!” he exclaims, clapping 
his hand to his throat, “I’ve cut my head off!” 

“ Not quite, or you wouldn’t yell loud enough 
to wake the dead,” replied Dick. ‘But I snore 
to beans, chummy, this is just what we want; 
it’s right under their window; it couldn’t be 
bettered at any price.” 

“Fact,” responded Bob, surveying at one 
glance the line and the window, and untying the 
neck of the sack which he had carried upon his 
shoulder. ‘ Now stand by to leave suddenly.” 

“ All right, fire away,” says Dick, putting his 
best foot forward. 

“Well, here goes, then,” replied Bob, and he 
drew from the sack a span of exaggerated T cats, 
securely bound together by the tail, and slung 
them over the line. “Run,” he exclaimed, 
setting a vigorous example. 

“Not till I have stirred them up a bit,’’ re- 
turned Dick, bestowing an assortment of buffets 
upon the unfortunate animals, which caused them 
to lift up their voices in awful remonstrance ; 
then, as it were, taking the wings of the morn- 
ing, he flew to the uttermost parts of the door 
yard and stowed himself away with his compan- 
ion behind the low stone wall before mentioned. 

Perhaps some of my readers have been in 
Bedlam ; or if not, the fact of their having read 
thus far shows that they soon will, or ought to be 
there. But let that be as it may, the uproar 
popularly supposed to reign in that celebrated 
institution was as nothing at all to the unearthly 
duet that followed the “ stirring up.” 

Scott, in describing some tremendous row, 
says : 

““Then rose the cry of women, shrill 

Like goshawks whistling on the hill;” 
and Moore, hard pushed for something unto 
which to liken a jolly rumpus, breaks forth : 

**So loud and terrible the shout, 

As all the fiends from heaven that ae 

Had pealed the banner cry of—”’ ete 
We all know the quotation. But ag Scott 
may have known not a little about women, who, 
it must be owned, make their share of noise in 
the world, and though Moore was, doubtless, on 
_intimate terms with “all the fiends from heaven 
that fell,” it is evident they were not posted in 
the matter of cats, or they would not have gone 
so far for a simile. Words cannot give an idea 
of the tremendous melody: such a squealing 
and squalling and squalking, such a howling and 
growling and spitting and fighting never was 
heard before. Not all the bulls of Bashan,—all 
the many and great bulls of Bashan that besct 
and compassed poor Mr. Psalms round about, 
though, without doubt, they roared right lust- 
ily, could so much as hold a candle, as the 
saying is, to the turbulent pussies; even the 
originators of the disturbance, behind the wall, 
were fain to put their fingers to their ears. Not 
many minutes elapsed before a second story 
window was raised, and a thinly clad gentleman 
poked forth his head into the night. 

“ That’s him—that’s Rivers,” whispered Bob, 
fetching his a dig in the ribs. 

7 Shoo, scat, ‘get out!’ shouted the white- 
robed individual, impatiently. But the furry 
vocalists did not seem disposed either to shoo, 
scat, or get out at the first invitation, and the 
words were repeated, much more vehemently 
than before. This time with more effect, for the 
hideous roaring subsided into long low growls. 
The gentleman appeared satisfied with this state 
of things, for the window was closed, the curtain 
dropped, and all was still. 

“ You are not done with them yet, my noble 
bridegroom,” said Bob, leaving his covert to in- 
flict divers smart kicks upon the suspended cats, 
and immediately rushing back to his hiding 
place. 

The effect was instantaneous and terrific : 





“In the startled ear of night 
They ecreamed out their affright, 
Too much horritied to speak, 
They could only shriek, shriek, 

at of tune.” 

Again the window went up, this time with a 
bang; amid a torrent of vituperative epithets ; 
and chunk, chunk, came various missiles upon 
the sod; now a blacking bottle, now a boot-jack, 
and again a piece of soap. Louder and louder 
squalled the cats, as they furiously dug their 
claws into each other’s hide. With a sinfal ex- 
clamation the persecuted gentleman vanished, 
and a light began to glimmer in the room. Ap- 
proaching the window he thrust the lamp out at 
arm’s length and took a deliberate survey of the 
premises. But the rays were not sufticiently 
powerful to penetrate the gloom, and the feeble 
light only showed him a dark, moving, howling 
object, without revealing the fact that it was 
made fast to the clothes line. Seizing the water 
pitcher by the handle, he discharged it with great 
force at his tormentors. The accuracy of his 
aim was beyond all praise; the heavy vessel 
striking the cats heavily in the flank, drove them 
round and round upon the line at a wonderful 
rate, while their vehement squalls kept awful 
time to the rapid rotary motion : 

“ How they clang and clash and roar 

Wehata horror they cutpour 

Oa the boeom of the pa!pitating air!” 

Their continued yowling and growling and 
howling was too much even for a newly made 
bridegroom’s patience, and the window having 
come down with a slam, the indistinct figure of 
some one moving about the apartment was dimly 
seen through the curtain. Presently the back 
door opened and a gentleman clad only in shirt, 
boots and breeches advanced with wide, rapid 
and angry strides towards the obnoxious voices 
of the night. Grabbing them by the loop formed 
by their united narratives and twitching them 
spitefully from the line, he slung them several 





times round his head, as a boy would whirla 








an, and projected them bomb shell fashion into 
the road, where they fell amid a cloud of dust, 
an eternity of spitting, and absolutely no end of 
savage yells. 

“There,” he ejaculated, “I hope that is the 
last of you.” But his hope was like Words- 
worth’s hope, “Beads of morning, strung on 
slender blades of grass,’”’ that vanished ere the 
wish could be expressed. No sooner had the 
wretched felines struck the bosom of old mother 
earth than each started in contrary directions for 
its home and abiding city. Now one gained a 
few feet, dragging the other after it, then the 
other, gathering strength from despair, retrieved 
the loss, and perhaps added a few feet of gain, 
which, harrowing the very soul of its companion 
in suffering, caused him to slew round and pitch 
in tooth and nail, with even deeper howls than 
had characterized their performance upon the 
tight rope. 

It was evident the trouble was not yet remov- 
ed, and the unlucky bridegroom on homicidal 
thoughts intent, seized a sled stake and plunged 
towards the unlovely quadrupeds. But they, 
forgetting their private quarrel in the common 
danger that impended, turned tail and fled across 
the yard with the speed of frightened cats. 
Round and round the house, the stable and the 
out buildings the indignant bridegroom pursued 
them, puffing and blowing with heat and indig- 
nation. At length, after a good half hour of ac- 
tive exercise, he succeeded in heading them as 
they turned a corner of the house. A dull, 
heavy blow with the sled stake, two loud squalls, 
one big swear, and he placed his foot upon their 
united stems, then drawing a knife from his 
pocket he quickly severed “the electric chain 
wherewith they were darkly bound.” With the 
velocity and silence of a summer breeze the 
liberated animals darted across the fields in op- 
posite directions, and the much abused gentle- 
man took up his line of march for the house, 
conversing earnestly with himself as he went. It 
may be that he was praying, I have certainly 
heard words similar to those he employed, made 
use of in prayer, though from his excited man- 
ner, it is possible that devotion formed no part of 
his thoughts. 

Having waited until the door was sl d 


Sunday nights—and there never was such 
another Mary in the world as this last mentioned 
one. You wonder how your friend Dick Wilder 
can think Fannie or Alice a pretty name—Mary 
is more musical to your ear, and more sugges- 
tive, than that of Jenny Lind, or Alboni, 
itself. 

Another thing, it’s a name that can’t be nick- 
named, and one that wont wear out in handling, 
either. Elizabeth is abbreviated into “ Lizzie,” 

r ‘“Lib’’—Catherine into ‘‘ Kate ””— Gertrude 
into “ Gerty ’—and honest Susan distorted into 
“Suke”’, or “Sue;” Celia, and Rosalie, and 
Matilda, and Ella, and Aurelia—pshaw! you're 
afraid to meddle with such flimsy, fit-for-novel, 
lackadaisical appellations; but good, old-fash- 
ioned Mary—despite the malice of some evil- 
minded persons flinging ‘‘ Molly” and “ Polly” 
in your teeth, remains plain, unvarnished, un- 
harmed Mary—and, in Young America parlance, 
can be “‘ nothin’ else.” 

Everybody knows Lord Byron’s penchant for 
the name—for didn’t he set it forth in verse, and 
thus embalm the memory of his first love, Mary 
Chaworth? And Burns, too!—what with his 
sweet “ Afton Water,” and “ Highland Mary,” 
and with the songs of other poets, all familiar as 
household words,—isn’t it pretty well established 
as a fixed fact that this same appellation, to do 
honor unto which we have dipped the point of 
our gold pen afresh, is just the best one extant ? 
Of course it is! Here’s further authority, too: 
for isn’t there before me now, in black and 
white, on perfumed note-paper, the chirography 
of a funny old fellow (old, I say, for when a 
man dyes his gray pate, I take it he ought to let 
the Muses alone), who, setting himself up for a 
poetaster, and taking a wel! known Byronic line 
for a text, straightway produced this astonishing 
couplet : 


‘<°T have a passion for the name of Mary,’ 
Says Byron, and our fancies do not vary!” 


Original thought, 
rendition—very ! 
But, joking aside, and egotism supposed to be 
in the background, isn’t Mary a “nice” sort of 
a name—sufficiently romantic to be sonnetized, 


that, reader! and vigorous 





violently to, and the bolts rammed angrily into 
their sockets, the two wretched conspirators 
emerged from their hiding place, chuckling fiend- 
ishly, then sinking into the shadow of the hedge 
they departed from that coast and all the region 
round about. 
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A CHAPTER ABOUT THE MARYS. 








BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





“ The graceful and the beautiful, 
The gentle, brief, and airy, 
— met, to mould the form, 
And gift the mind of Mary 
big sp nature in each carvloas curl, 
nm ever: 
Her mouth—’tis Cupid’s ‘mouth—sweet girl, 
And full of pearls and coral! 


“ Fach sweet expressive glance appears 
Of nature's best selection: 
It Spe the world six thousand years 
To perfect such perfection! 
All gifts divine that could combine, 
All charms of nymph or ont AM 
4 to grace one beauteous 
And witch the world with Mery? hy 


Says Shakspeare, ‘ What’s in a name? 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet—” 
but it’s our opinion that that same immortal 
bard of Avon, although he wrote many a truth 


_in those wonderful dramas of his, never coined 


a greater fib. A rose by any other name, in- 
deed! Call it an onion—a cabbage—a cow-lily— 
bah! Even had the queen of flowers been 
christened by one of these odious appellations, 
and never known another, I doubt its propriety 
or fitness. There is but one cognomen—and 
that it bears : ‘the rose ’—suggestive of crimson 
or snowy petals, perfume, and beauty. 

And so with the names the human family en 
dow their children—they should be synonyms of 
gentleness, beauty, and the fragrance of good- 
ness and loving deeds. Foremost among these, 
stands a feminine appellation we happen to have 
a particular liking for—it is Mary. 

Such associations as are connected with it! 
There were the “three Marys” of those elder 
days, when our blessed Lord walked among men 
in mortal guise—the pure maiden, sanctified and 
elected to a divine motherhood—sweet, gentle 
Mary of Bethany, who sat at Jesus’s feet, and 
anointed him, and wiped his feet with her flow- 
ing hair—Mary Magdalene, who grew calm and 
good, and followed the Teacher—and that “ oth- 
er Mary ” of whom we read—all these first at 
the cross, and last at the sepulchre. 

Profane history, too, gives us good and gentle 
Marys, foremost among whom stands that grace- 
ful, youthful, accomplished Scottish queen, whose 
name is a synonym of beauty, wit, and alas, 
sorrow !—whose life was a tissue of splendor and 
heart ache, love and wrong—whose death, a foul 
stain no hand can wipe away, on the memory of 
England’s otherwise illustrious maiden queen. 

Our own America gave us the mother of its 
greatest son—the good, pattern woman of the 
olden time—conscientious, upright, heroic Mary 
Washington. To besure, there was the sangui- 
nary Catholic sovereign whose reign was indeed 
a very “‘ reign of terror” to Protestant England 
—‘‘ Bloody Mary ;”’—but there are exceptions to 
every rule, and we take it for granted that we 
scarce need adduce other and more modern 
proof, that the race of Marys are universally 
conceded to be all that is good, noble and 
beautiful (modesty, aside!) in womanhood. 

There are hosts of ’em scattered up and down 
the world—married and single, old maids and 
young maids, tall and short, dumpy and spare, 
coquettish and prim, harel-eyed and black-eyed ; 
those who are blue, and those who are totally 
guiltless of dabbling in literature—of every 
variety ‘‘too numerous to mention,” as the ad- 
vertisements set forth—and my word for it, 
you'll find every one of ’em “nice” sort of 
Marys. Almost everybody has one in their fam- 
ily—it’s such @ convenient, “handy” sort of 
name tocall upon! There's “ Aunt Mary,” 
“Cousin Mary,” or ‘ Sister Mary,” or the 
“Mary” you walk home with from lecture on 





and sub ial enough not to soil in coming in 
contact with the bread and butter realities of 
life? So prudent, honorable, right-minded, and 
straight-forward as their owners always are too! 
Who ever heard of a Mary cutting up “a Dido,” 
as did the Carthaginian queen—or setting all the 
warrior-world by the ears together, as did that 
sinful, unscrupulous, naughty Helen of Troy ? 
O, no! our Marys wouldn’t flirt, or elope, or 
riddle a masculine heart for worlds—not they ! 
Very proper, and very demure, and very quiet— 
every one of ’em! 

Reader, if you area Mary, go on your way 
rejoicing in your patronymic; if you are a gen- 
tleman,—well, we will only quote the old adage, 
‘delays are dangerous,” and thus bid you cross 
“the Rubicon,”—for somebody else may make a 
bridge of your hesitation to Mary’s heart ; don’t 
stammer, blush, or break down, but speak up 
like a man—and my word for it, you’ll never be 
sorry, for we happen to know all about the worth 
of these same Marys, having summered and 
wintered with them—well, no matter, say fifty 
years, or less ! 





A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


We were happily gratified a few days since, in 
calling upon the head of one of our large domes- 
tic goods houses, in Milk Street, a gentleman who 
is himself one of the best and most noble-hearted 
merchants in the land, to find him at the mo- 
ment holding in his hand a check for one thou- 
sand dollars, which had just been handed him, 
and which he regarded in the light of a present. 
The history of the check was briefly this: 
Thirty years ago, Deacon Thomas Tarbell, a 
merchant in Boston, failed in business, and his 
creditors, satisfied of his good faith, accepted 
waat he could pay them, and gave him at once 
and willingly a full discharge. Time went on, 
and the merchant, though struggling with other 
misfortunes, yet left at the time of his decease, 
three years since, a handsome property, a life 
estate in which was bequeathed to his widow, 
and at her death it waz directed to be paid over 
to his old creditors or their heirs, so that the defi- 
ciency in the payment of their claims, and in- 
terest on the same should be fully settled. The 
executors have this week fulfilled their trust by 
paying out the funds, and have sufficient ietc 
from the estate to pay off all these old cancelled 
debts, and have several thousand dollars re- 
maining.—Doston Traveller. 





SPRING PLANTING. 

Farmers may now lay plans for spring-plant- 
ing. It will be safe to plant a good breadth to 
corn, spring wheat, oats and barley—all of which 
make good bread ; buckwheat, peas, beans, etc., 
and any quantity of potatoes, carrots, beets, 
turnips, etc. Pumpkins—we do not get half 
enough of these—squashes, melons, ete., and 
acres of berries should be grown ; while the 
orchard should be put in the best condition for 
bearing, every tree trimmed, washed, and the 
ground properly enriched with compost of muck, 
decayed leaves, bones, lime, etc. Do this, not 
omitung the honey- -bees, and all will be well, 
the country will go on still prospering. Ali 
other interests must fluctuate with the growth of 
crops.—N, £. Farmer. 





HOW TO FIND THE THIEF, 


Lorenzo Dow, the celebrated itinerant preach- 
er, once came across a man who was deeply la- 
menting that his axe had been stolen. Dow 
told the man if he would come to meeting with 
him he would find his axe. At the meeting, 
Dow had on the pulpit, in plain sight, a large 
stone. Suddenly in the middle of his sermon 
he stopped, took up the stone, and said: “ An 
axe was stolen in this neighborhood last night, 
and if the man who took it don’t dodge, I will hit 
him on the forehead with this stone,” at the 
same time making a violent effort to throw it. 
A person present was seen to dodge his head, 
and proved to be the guilty party.—Zion’s Herald. 


—~?-_—-— > 
A RETORT. 


When, at the opening of the Mexican war, 
thousands were offering their services to fight for 
their country, the colonel of the New York regi- 
ment saw among the aspirants for the honor of 
marching to the Halls of Montezumas, a young 
man who was lame of one leg. ‘“ My friend,” 
said the colonel, “ you will never do—you are 
lame.” 

The volunteer, with much ready Boweriness, 
retorted : 

“I don’t enlist to run away.”—Mausical Times. 





[Gather4 for The Flag of our Union.) 
A Budget of Fun. 


A surgeon aboard a ship of war used to pre- 
scribe salt-water to his patients in all disorders. 
Having sailed one evening on a party of pleas- 
ure, he happened, by some mischance, to be 
drowned. The captain, who had not heard of 
the disaster, asked one of the tars next day, if 
he had heard anything of the doctor? “ Yes,” 
answered Jack, aftera turn of his quid, “ he was 
drowned last night in his medicine chest.” “y 
had rather not take a horn with you,” said the 
loafer to the mad bull—but the ball insisted upon 
treating him to two, and the loafer got quite 
high.——F rederick, conquerer as he was, sus- 
tained a severe defeat at Coslin, in the war of 
1775. Some time after, at a review, he jocosely 
asked a soldier, who had got a deep cut in his 
cheek : “Friend, at what alehouse did you get 
that scratch ?”’ ‘I got it,’’ said the soldier, “ at 
Coslin, where your majesty paid the reckon- 
ing.”’——What ungrammatical sentence do we 
find in Shakspeare? A-men stuck in my 
“Gentlemen,” said the landlord of 
the ‘“‘ Pewter Mug,” or some equally frequented 
saloon, the other night, when the customers at 
the bar had talked incessantly till after mid- 
night: “ gexzlemen, I don’t know whether you 
have talked lomg enough, but for one I am 
going to shut up.” The Duke of Wellington 
once left his umbrella by accident on the stall of 
a lady of rank, at a fair. On returning to look 
for it, he was told that the umbrella had just been 
sold for twenty-five guineas by the lady, who 
could not resist the temptation of disposing of so 
valuable e relic for charitable purposes——Mr. 
Quincy says that Joe Smith was the only Yankee 
that ever undertook to be a prophet. He con- 
ducted the business on an entirely new plan, and 
considering the disadvantages under which he 
labored, his success is creditable to Yankee skill 
and ingenuity——‘‘ Thomas, spell weather,” 
said a schoolmaster to one of his pupils. 
“ W.i-e-a-t-h-i-ea-r, weather.” ‘Well,’ said 
the teacher, “I think this is the worst spell of 
weather we have had since Christmas—bad as 
the season has been.”——“ Brother Dana, I'd 
like one of your deacons,” exclaimed the eccen- 
tric old divine, Parson Milton, to a neighboring 
preacher. “Ill give you both of mine for either 
of your’s, and throw in my head singer, Sammy 
Dole, besides; for two crookeder sticks than 
these deacons of mine never grew on Zion’s 
Hill.””——An American in England, describing 
the prevalence of duelling, summed up with: 
“ They even fight with daggers in a room pitch 
dark.” “Ts it possible?” exclaimed a thunder- 
struck Johnny Bull. “ Possible, sir,” returned 
the Yankee, “‘ why, I’ve seen them.” 
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News Glances. 


Rurxovs.—At a recent trial in England, a witness gave 
the following testimony with cogard - his gambling 
losses at a certain fe “On the 
first occasion I lost £8000. (Sensation.] 1 think it was 
in 1847. I think that was the first night, but I might 
have been there once or twice before. I went there two 
or three times year. I think this wasin 1847. I made 
a visit to London in the following year, and on these visits 
I went to the ‘ Berkeley.’ I went there down to 1852 or 
1854. In alll played twelve or fourteen times. I lost 
£25,000 to £26,000.”” 
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Fast NAGS REINED UP A LittLe.—The Hilleboro’, N. H., 
Agricultural Society, has adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “That it is not for the interest of the farmer or 
breeder of horses, the hanic or facturer at our 
county fairs to countenance or allow in any trial of horses, 
a faster rate than a mile in four minutes, the trial to be 
made singly or in pairs harnessed together. And any 
horse driven at a faster rate shall be ruled out in all 
premiums.”? 








PRESENT FOR THE JaiL.—The keeper of Suffolk County 
Jail, W. S. Bartlett, Esq., acknowledges the reception of 
a valuable present of books (forty-one volumes), for the 
use of the prisoners, from Messrs. Burnham Brothers, 60 
Cornhill. Let some of the other booksellers follow this 
excellent example. Good books are strong preventives of 
crime, as well as corrective instruments. 

———-—_---+ wee 

A waits Rat.—Mr. Lake, the well-known nurseryman 
of Topsfield, Mass., has in his porsession the body of a 
perfectly white rat It was caught in his neighborhood 
some time since vy a boy, and was domesticated to such 
a degree, that he would follow and take his food from his 
hand. Finally his ratship died, probably from over feed- 
ing. It is quite a curiosity. 





Tue Bririsa Government.—In the year ending Dee. 3, 
1856, the income of the government of Great Britain 
was in round numbers 30 millions of dollars, and the 
expenses 411 millions, leaving a deficit of fifty-one millions. 
How to fill up this ghastly gap is a serious question of 
ways and means. 


+-—-— > — 

Hoosac Tunngi.—Six hundred feet advance has been 
made into the rock on the east side of the mountain, and 
more than seventy on the Greenfield side. The point will 
soon be reached, when instalmests of the £200,000 loss 
from the State will begin. 





No Dirrgsrence.—A gourmand, sick at last, sent for the 
doctor. “I have ost my appetite,” said he, in great 
alarm. ‘It's not of the slightest consequence,” replied 
the doctor; you'll be sure to die, if you recover it.” 

———_——_- + wow > — --- —-— 

Steam Canyoy.—A new steam cannon has been founded 
in France on an old invention, raid to be described in ® 
manuscript by Leonardo de Vinci, and dated 1490, extant 
in the archives of the French Institute 

_ Oem > Shain 

Stare ALMsHousE at Tewxspcry.—The report of the 
inspectors of this State institution represents it as gener- 
ally in a flourishing condition. The number of inmates 
admitted the part year was 1528 





—— + woe - 

Mr. Mcrvock mm Lonpow.—Mr. Murdock—the Ameri- 
can actor—has been elected an honorary member of the 
Essex Head Club, and stands (nominated by Mr. Thacke- 
ray) for election to the Garrick Club. 

——__ + mee 

EXxrRavaGaxcz.—At @ late ball in Washington, some of 
the ladies’ dresses cost over five thousand dollars esch 
Such ladies can easily answer the question, “* Why doa't 
the men propose’”’ 


tee a 

Lone Istaxp Rarroap.—It is in contemplation to run 
a steambost from Greenport, L. 1, to New London, and 
re-open the communication with New York via the Long 
Island Railroad. 





toa & 
Pewate Parsicians.— The Boston Medical World statet 
that there are not “sr from twenty female physicians to 
this city, several of whom are in excellent business. 
—_-+ <= + — 
‘Tux Rarrive on Tux Susqummanns—has commenced, and 
the lumber business will soon be very active 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D.C. Q.—We are too fully supplied to make any new en 
ggements as to manusoripts, Thanks for your fivor 
Heex —We cannot undertake to return rejected arth 

cies. This should be fairly understood 
Ouver Orrte, Medway — Though seven different colors are 





in the p spectrum, yet ona | 


close exainination, it will be perceived that there are 
only three primitive colors, vis, red, blue, and yellow 

Deacen.—The amount of port wine annually exported 
from Oporto varies from ©) 000 to 70,000 pipes, the 
greater part of which goes to Great Bri 

J. J.—The habitual use of opium is attended with worse 
results even than that of ardent spirits The opium 
eaters of Constantinople take « dose varying from three 
grains to a drachm 

8. GQ. R.—The term objective fe used In modern philoro 
phy, particularly German, for that which traly longs 
to an otyect; sudyectine, for the manner in which an 
object is conceived of by an fodividual subject 

Laxwon.— Lingua Franca is a corrupt Italian. mixed 
with other words, in thet the Creole dialect of the Medi- 
terranean. and quite useful to travellers. Any ove who 
understands Italian can easily acquire this jargon 

t.— The Linnwan Society of London, for the pro- 
~ of = study of natural history, was eetabiished 
fa Sir J. K Smith, we believe, was the founder 

D.D- "The original Hiodu conception of God bs pure and 
elevated. tle is called Bratm, atma (the breathing 
soul) Bramatma. 

FE. 0 —The husband and wife are considered in law to be 
One person, And that one person recognised by the law 
fs the husband 

Musician. —Rinuceinl, who went to France in the suite of 
Mary de Medicis, on her marriage with Henry 1\., first 
introduced Italian r ¢ Into that country 

T. P.C —Lieut. Lyneh, U8. N., with his party explored 
the Dead Sea fully in 1848. He says 
upon this sea with conflicting opinions 
party was skeptical, and another, I think, 
unbellever in the Mosale account. After twenty two 
days’ close investigation, if | am not mistaken, we are 
unanimous in the conviction of the truth of the sorip- 
tural account of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain" 

Amateun —Gen. Shields was shot through the lungs at 
the battle of Cerro Gordo, in the Mexican war; bat re 
covered ia time to take part in its fual engagement 
ile was present at the inauguration of Mr. Buchanan 
He is an Lrishman by 

M.—Lafayette, in com with his son, arrived at 
New York in the ship Cadmus, August 16, 1925 

Evainrer —The Erte ¢ was completed Oct. 26, 1825, 
and cost about eight millions of dollars 

Actor — The theatre at Richmond, Va., was burned Dee 
a More than sixty persons perished in the 

en. 
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A GIGANTIC JOKE, 

Theodore Hook was famous for his practical 
jokes on a large scale, but one that happened 
lately at Versailles, France, throws all his mys- 
tifications into the shade. A rich English bach 
elor has been for years residing in that historical 
town. Well, the other day, precisely at the hour 
of noon, a splendid hearse, preceded by mutes, 
and followed by mourning coaches, drew up at 
the door of the boarding-house where the single 
gentleman resides, When the ministers of death 
presented themselves to bear out the body to its 
last home, all was horror and astonishment, nor 
would the grim undertaker be convinced of his 
mistake till the persecuted victim gave ocular 
testimony of his being alive and well. In the 
meanwhile twelve coaches appeared, six of them 
intended for a funeral procession, and the other 
half for a bridal, the coachmen of the latter wear 
ing white gloves and white favors in their hate— 
a most ludicrous contrast. A troop of donkeys 
and half starved ponies, arrayed for a picnic in 
the woods, next made their appearance; and, to 
add to the confasion, tradesmen of all kinds 
were pouring in with goods ordered for the occa- 
sion—hairdressers with wigs, tailors with #sam- 
ples, shoemakers and hatters ready to take or- 
ders, the stonecutter with designs for the orna- 
mental tomb, and jewellers with ornaments for 
the bride, The myrmidons of the police were 
seen insinuating themselves among the crowd, 
sent by the authorities of the town to investigate 
a reported plot against Louis Napoleon's gov- 
ernment. It was a scene worthy of the pencil of 
Hogarth or of Darley. 

Some of the persons duped were irritated be 
yond measure, while others seemed delighted at 
the fun, though disappointed at not selling their 
goods. It appeared, however, that the merry 
wag who was the author of all this mischief, was 
not yet satisfied, for he had despatched by post 
and railroad, invitations for a ball that night ona 
grand scale. The consequence was that, in the 
evening, there arrived at the place of rendezvous 
men bearing on long poles lastres and variegated 
lamps, and juvenile cooks were seen flocking on 
all sides, laden with pastry, ices, punch, and all 
kinds of refreshments. Thos ended a scene 
which, like all the events of this sublunary life, 
was checkered with pain and pleasure. The 
object of this mystification bore it in the most 
philosophical manner, more particularly as he 
entertained his friends without incurring any 
personal expense, The author of the hoax was 
however rich and generous enough to defray all 
the costs. 

-_ ‘—ooe* a 

Epvcation.—The means for classical educa 
tion are amply provided for in this country 
There are 144 colleges in the United States 
The oldest are Harvard and William and Mary 
In addition to these, there are 46 theological 
seminaries 
educational fand of any State in the Union. 
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Renate has refnsed to restore capital punishment, 
except for murder committed in the State Prison. 
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[ethene for The Flag of our Union.) 
A Budget of Fun. 


A surgeon aboard a ship of war used to pre- 
scribe salt-water to his patients in all disorders. 
Having sailed one evening on a party of pleas- 
ure, he happened, by some mischance, to be 
drowned. The captain, who had not heard of 
the disaster, asked one of the tars next day, if 
he had heard anything of the doctor? “ Yes,” 
answered Jack, after a turn of his quid, “‘ he was 
drowned last night in his medicine chest.” ——“ 1 
had rather not take a horn with you,” said the 
loafer to the mad bull—but the bull insisted upon 
treating him to two, and the loafer got quite 
high.——F rederick, conquerer as he was, sus- 
tained a severe defeat at Coslin, in the war of 
1775. Some time after, at a review, he jocosely 
asked a soldier, who had got a deep cut in his 
cheek : “Friend, at what alehouse did you get 
that scratch?” ‘I got it,” said the soldier, “ at 
Coslin, where your majesty paid the reckon- 
ing.”’——What ungrammatical sentence do we 
find in Shakspeare? A-men stuck in my 
throat——“‘ Gentlemen,” said the landlord of 
the “ Pewter Mug,” or some equally frequented 
saloon, the other night, when the customers at 
the bar had talked incessantly till after mid- 
night: “ gentlemen, I don’t know whether you 
have talked long enough, but for one I am 
going to shut up.” The Duke of Wellington 
once left his umbrella by accident on the stall of 
a lady of rank, at a fair. On returning to look 
for it, he was told that the umbrella had just been 
sold for twenty-five guineas by the lady, who 
could not resist the temptation of disposing of so 
valuable a relic for charitable purposes.——Mr. 
Quincy says that Joe Smith was the only Yankee 
that ever undertook to be a prophet. He con- 
ducted the business on an entirely new plan, and 
considering the disadvantages under which he 
labored, his success is creditable to Yankee skill 
and ingenuity——‘ Thomas, spell weather,” 
said a schoolmaster to one of his pupils. 
“ W-i-e-a-t-h-i-o-u-r, weather.” “Well,” said 
the teacher, “I think this is the worst spell of 
weather we have had since Christmas—bad as 
the season has been.”———“ Brother Dana, I’d 
like one of your deacons,” exclaimed the eccen- 
tric old divine, Parson Milton, to a neighboring 
preacher. “I'll give you both of mine for either 
of your’s, and throw in my head singer, Sammy 
Dole, besides; for two crookeder sticks than 
these deacons of mine never grew on Zion’s 
Hill.’ ——An American in England, describing 
the prevalence of duelling, summed up with: 
“ They even fight with daggers in a room pitch 
dark.” “Ts it possible?” exclaimed a thunder- 
struck Johnny Bull. ‘“ Possible, sir,” returned 
the Yankee, “ why, I’ve seen them.” 


News Glances. 


Rurvovs.—At a recent trial in England, a witness gave 
the following testimony with regard to his gambling 
losses at a certain fash bi Dblish t. “On the 
first occasion I lost £8000. [Sensation.] I think it was 
in 1847. I think that was the first night, but I might 
have been there once or twice before. I went there two 
or three times year. I think this was in 1847. I made 
a visit to London in the following year, and on these visits 
I went to the ‘Berkeley.’ I went there down to 1852 or 
1854. In alll played twelve or fourteen times. I lost 
£25,000 to £26,000.” 











> 





Fast NAGS REINED UP A Littie.—The Hilleboro’, N. H., 
Agricultural Society, has adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “That it is not for the interest of the farmer or 
breeder of horses, the hanic or fact at our 
county fairs to countenance or allow in any trial of horses, 
a faster rate than a mile in four minutes, the trial to be 
made singly or in pairs harnessed together. And any 
horse driven at a faster rate shall be ruled out in all 
premiums.” 








PRESENT FOR THE JaiL.—The keeper of Suffolk County 
Jail, W. S. Bartlett, Esq., acknowledges the reception of 
a valuable present of books (forty-one volumes), for the 
use of the prisoners, from Messrs. Burnham Brothers, 60 
Cornhill. Let some of the other booksellers follow this 
excellent example. Good books are strovg preventives of 
crime, as well as corrective instruments. 





A waits Rat.—Mr. Lake, the well-known nurseryman 
of Topsfield, Mass., has in his possession the body of a 
perfectly white rat. It was caught in his neighborhood 
some time since by a boy, and was domesticated to such 
a degree, that he would follow and take his food from his 
hand. Finally his ratship died, probably from over feed- 
ing. It is quite a curiosity. 





Tar Bririsa Government.—In the year ending Dec. 31, 
1856, the income of the government of Great Britain 
was in round numbers 360 millions of dollars, and the 
expenses 411 millions, leaving a deiicit of fifty-one millions. 
How to fill up this ghastly gap is a serious question of 
ways and means. 

- <<» —_____ 

Hoosac TunngL.—Six hundred feet advance has been 
made into the rock on the east side of the mountain, and 
more than seventy on the Greenfield side. The point will 
soon be reached, when instalmeats of the $200,000 loam 
from the State will begin. 





No Dirrerence.—A gourmand, sick at last, sent for the 
doctor. ‘IT have lost my appetite,” said he, in great 
alarm. ‘It’s not of the slightest consequence,” replied 
the doctor; you'll be sure to die, if you recover it.” 





Stream Cannoy.—A new steam cannon has been founded 
in France on an old invention, said to be described in@ 
manuscript by Leonardo de Vinci, and dated 1490, extant 
in the archives of the French Institute 





Stare ALMSHOUSE aT TEWKsBURY.—The report of the 
inspectors of this State institution represents it as gener- 
ally in a flourishing condition. The number of inmates 
admitted the past year was 1528. 

Fn Sate Pe ot 

Mr. Mcrpock mv Loypoy.—Mr. Murdock—the Ameri- 
can actor—has been elected an honorary member of the 
Essex Head Club, and stands (nominated by Mr. Thacke- 
ray) for election to the Garrick Club. 





EXTRAVAGANCE.—At a late ball in Washington, some of 
the ladies’ dresses cost over five thousand dollars each. 
Such ladies can easily answer the question, “* Why don’t 
the men propose?” 





— 

Lone Istanp Rartroap.—It is in contemplation to run 
a boat from Greenport, L. I., to New London, and 
re-open the communication with New York via the Long 
Island Railroad. 








Frmas Pursicians.—The Boston Medical World states 
that there are not far from twenty female physicians in 
this city, several of whom are in excellent business. 





Tur Rarrive on raz Susquenanna—has commenced, snd 
the lumber business will soon be very active. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. C. G.—We are too fully supplied to make any new en- 
gagements as to manuscripts. Thanks for your favor. 
Heten —We cannot undertake to return rejected arti- 

cies. This should be fairly understood. 

Ouver Optic, Medway.—Though seven different colors are 

istinguishab the pri i trum, yet ona 
close examination, it will be perceived that there are 
only three primitive colors, viz., red, blue, and yellow 

Deater.—The amount of port wine annually exported 
from Oporto varies from 50.000 to 70,000 pipes, the 
greater part of which goes to Great Britain. 

J. J.—The habitual use of opium is attended with worse 
results even than that of ardent spirita. The opium- 
eaters of Constantinople take a dose varying from three 
grains to a drachm. 

8. G. R.—The term objective is used in modern jada 
phy, particularly German, for that which truly belongs 
to an object; subjective, for the manner in which an 
object is conceived of by an individual subject. 

Lexicon.— Lingua Franca is a corrupt Italian. mixed 
with other words, in fact the Creole dialect of the Medi- 
terranean. and quite useful to travellers. Anyone who 
understands Italian can easily acquire this j nm. 

Bortanist.— The Linnean Society ot London, for the pro- 
motion of the study of natural history, was established 
in 1788. Sir J. E. Smith, we believe, was the founder. 

D. D.— The original Hindu conception of God is pure and 
elevated. He is called Brahm, atma (the breathing 
soul) Bramatma. 

E. 0.—The husband and wife are considered in law to be 
one person, and that one person recognized by the law 
is the husband. 

Musictan.—Rinuccini, who went to France in the suite of 
Mary de Medicis, on her marriage with Henry LV., first 
introduced Italian music into that country. 

T. P. C —Lieut. Lynch, U. 8. N., with his party explored 
the Dead Sea fully in 1848. He says: ‘* We entered 
upon this sea with conflicting opinions. One of the 
party was skeptical, and another, I think, a professed 
unbeliever in the Mosaic account. After twenty-two 
days’ clove investigation, if [ am not mistaken, we are 

i in the i of the truth of the ecrip- 
tural account of the destruction of the cities of the 
laia ” 








Amatevr —Gen. Shields was shot through the lungs at 
the battle of Cerro Gordo, in the Mexican war; but re- 
covered in time to take part in its tinal engagement. 
He was present at the inaug jon of Mr. Buch 
He is an Irishman by birth. 

M. M.—Lafayette, in company with his son, arrived at 
New York in the ship Cadmus, August 16, 1825 

Evainxer —The Erie Caval was completed Oct. 26, 1825, 
and cost about eight millions of dollars. 

Actor.—The theatre at Richmond, Va., was burned Dec. 
ae More than sixty persons perished in the 

es. 








A GIGANTIC JOKE, 

Theodore Hook was famous for his practical 
jokes on a large scale, but one that happened 
lately at Versailles, France, throws all his mys- 
tifications into the shade. A rich English bach- 
elor has been for years residing in that historical 
town. Well, the other day, precisely at the hour 
of noon, a splendid hearse, preceded by mutes, 
and followed by mourning coaches, drew up at 
the door of the boarding-house where the single 
gentleman resides. When the ministers of death 
presented themselves to bear out the body to its 
last home, all was horror and astonishment, nor 
would the grim undertaker be convinced of his 
mistake till the persecuted victim gave ocular 
testimony of his being alive and well. In the 
meanwhile twelve coaches appeared, six of them 
intended for a funeral procession, and the other 
half for a bridal, the coachmen of the latter wear- 
ing white gloves and white favors in their hats— 
@ most ludicrous contrast. A troop of donkeys 
and half-starved ponies, arrayed for a picnic in 
the woods, next made their appearance; and, to 
add to the confusion, tradesmen of all kinds 
were pouring in with goods ordered for the occa- 
sion—hairdressers with wigs, tailors with sam- 
ples, shoemakers and hatters ready to take or- 
ders, the stonecutter with designs for the orna- 
mental tomb, and jewellers with ornaments for 
the bride. The myrmidons of the police were 
seen insinuating themselves among the crowd, 
sent by the authorities of the town to investigate 
a reported plot against Louis Napoleon’s gov- 
ernment. It was a scene worthy of the pencil of 
Hogarth or of Darley. 

Some of the persons duped were irritated be- 
yond measure, while others seemed delighted at 
the fun, though disappointed at not selling their 
goods. It appeared, however, that the merry 
wag who was the author of all this mischief, was 
not yet satisfied, for he had despatched by post 
and railroad, invitations for a ball that night ona 
grand scale. The consequence was that, in the 
evening, there arrived at the place of rendezvous 
men bearing on long poles lustres and variegated 
lamps, and juvenile cooks were seen flocking on 
all sides, laden with pastry, ices, punch, and all 
kinds of refreshments. Thus ended a scene 
which, like all the events of this sublunary life, 
was checkered with pain and pleasure. The 
object of this mvystification bore it in the most 
philosophical manner, more particularly as he 
entertained his friends without incurring any 
personal expense. The author of the hoax was 
however rich and generous enough to defray all 
the costs. 





Epvucation.—The means for classical educa- 
tion are amply provided for in this country. 
There are 144 colleges in the United States. 
The oldest are Harvard and William and Mary. 
In addition to these, there are 46 theological 
seminaries. Texas has prospectively the largest 
educational fund of any State in the Union. 


———_ + 20 > _____. 


Batiovu’s Picrortat.—Any persons already 
subscribers to “ The Flag of our Union,’’ whether 
in a club or otherwise, who will enclose us $2, 
and meation at the same time that they are on 
the subscription list of the Flag, shall receive our 
illustrated weekly for a year. 





Burman.—The Rev. D. Whitaker, writing 
from Taungoo, Nov. 14th, states that in the vil- 
lages contained in his mission, 2583 have already 
been baptized, out of a population of 20,000. 


a 


APPROPRIATION FOR Boston.—Among the 
appropriations by Congress for public buildings, 
was one of $1,000,000 for a Court House in 
Boston. 

Carita Punisument.—The Rhode Island 
Senate has refused to restore capital punishment, 
except for murder committed in the State Prison. 





THE BEAUX OF OLD. 

The race of beaux is utterly extinct, and per- 
haps the world is none the worse off for the cir- 
cumstance. We have Shanghai fops in plenty 
still, but no men who rise into fame by exquisite 
dress, accompanied by elegant manners and wit, 
like Beau Nash, the “ King of Bath,” and Beau 
Brommell, the famous English arbiter eleganti- 
arum. Perhaps we are not wrong in saying that 
Count d’Orsay was the last of the beaux, and 
he outlived the palmy days of the race. Beau 
Brammell was a fine specimen of his class—an 
oracle in dress, and, moreover, in spite of his 
frequent follies, a man of wit. ‘He played the 
balls of wit and folly so rapidly about his head, 
that they lost their distinction in one crowning 
and brilliant halo.” Many ef his sayings were 
quite too good to be lost, and they were nearly 
all richly characteristic. Bulwer's sketch of the 
man in “ Pelham” was 4 gross caricature. 

Having taken it into his head, at one time, to 
eat no vegetables, and being asked by a lady if 
he had never eaten any in his life, he said: 
“Yes, madam ; I once atea pea.” ‘ You have 
a cold, Mr. Brummell,” observed a sy 


EDITORIAL INK DROPS. 

John J.Phelps,formerly a compositor in Boston, 
has bought the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

A southern Episcopal university is about to be 
established, probably at Cleveland, Tenn. 

Dr. William Symmes, of Andover, who died 
in 1807, wrote over 4500 sermons. 

Mr. Berry, of Illinois, claims two-thirds of the 
land on which Dover, Delaware, is built. 

The estimated cost of the railroad suspension 
bridge at St. Louis is $1,500,000. 

A teacher in one of the Cincinnati public 
schools was lately attacked by a pupil’s mother. 

The last legislature of Connecticut appropri- 
ated $3000 to the Plymouth monument. 

The inhabitants of Lapland and Finland are 
suffering from a scarcity of provisions. 

Mrs. Brown says her stupid husband, when he 
tries on a boot, “ puts his foot in it.” 

An extra session of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture will probably be called in June. 

A German will lay awake hours studying met- 
aphysics. They put an Englishman to sleep. 

The Italian republicans have given President 





group. “ Why, do you know,” said he, “that 
on the Brighton road, the other day, that infidel 
Weston (his valet) put me into a room with a 
damp stranger?’ Being asked how he liked 
port wine, he said, with an air of difficult recol- 
lection: “Port? port? O port! Ay—the hot 
intoxicating liquor so largely drank by the lower 
orders.” A beggar petitioned him for charity, 
‘even if it was only a farthing.” “Fellow,” 
said Mr. Brummell, softening the disdain of the 
appellation in the gentleness of his tone, “I 
don’t know the coin.” Speaking lightly of a 
man, and wishing to convey his maximum of 
contemptuous feeling about him, he said: “He 
is a fellow, now, that would send his plate up 
twice for soup.” 

It being supposed that he once failed in a mat- 
rimonial speculation, body condoled with 
him; upon which he smiled with an air of better 
knowledge on that point, and said, with a sort of 
indifferent feel of his neckcloth: ‘ Why, sir, I 
had great reluctance in cutting the connection ; 
but what could I do? (Here he looked deploring 
and conclusive.) Sir, I discovered that the 
wretch positively ate cabbage.” But as we said 
before, the race of elegant and useless idlers is 
extinct, and as the beaux are no more, we will 
say no more about the beaux. 











BOSTON MARKETS IN THE OLDEN TIME, 

It is rather tantalizing for housekeepers, now 
that the established rates of provision are so 
high that it is difficult for a man of moderate 
means to make both ends meat (and if he tries to 
make one end jish, he is about as badly off), to 
read about the old times in Boston, when one 
could live on the fat of the land for almost noth- 
ing. Yet “G. M. F.,” a pleasant, gossiping 
correspondent of the Boston Journal, tells us a 
story that really makes us envious of our grand- 
fathers. He says: ‘ Wild pigeons had become 
so plenty that Dock Square was full of them. 
The selectmen of the town warned the sellers to 
take what they could not sell home with them, 
fearing they would breed disease. A man had 
brought in a load and unloaded them on this 
spot. Sales were dull, and it getting late, he 
became uneasy about re-loading, and hit upon a 
plan to save him the trouble. So he left his 
pigeons and took a walk, hoping some one 
would steal them before he returned. But it 
happened that one of his neighbor sellers of 
pigeons was in the same predicament. The 
neighbor, finding the owner gone, thought he 
might as well add to his heap. So he deposited 
his lot with his neighbor, and left for home. 
When the man returned who had presumed upon 
the dishonesty of Bostonians, he found, instead 
of being stolen, his stock had gained, and he 
was obliged to cart off the whole lot. I do not 
think pigeons would go begging now.” 





Tre wronc Customer.—In New York, the 
other night, a highwayman got hold of the wrong 
customer when he stopped Chief-of-Police Mat- 
sell in the Park and inquired the hour. The 
chief knocked him down and belabored him till 
he cried for mercy. The rogue recognized the 
officer and apologized for the mistake he had 
made. The chief proved himself a first-rate 
time-piece by “striking one.” 





Recorpine Brrrus.—The local editor of the 
Baffalo Commercial (who is a physician, by the 
way) is advocating the publication of births in 
the newspapers. He thinks them of more im- 
portance than deaths, for the reason that when a 
man is dead he is done with, but when he is born 
he is only begun with. In England, the practice 
of publishing births is universal. 





Tue Incenpiary’s Fate.—Cornelius Chris- 
tie, an incendiary from Patterson, who has been 
in the New Jersey State Prison, was shot at De- 
troit while in the very act of firing a house. The 
first shot missed the wretch, but the second 
killed him instantly. The shooting was declared 
to be a justifiable homicide. 





Crust Breap.—Dr. Alcott advocates the 
use of bread baked so as to be all crust. This 
is good news for the dentists, but hasn’t the 
doctor a “crumb of comfort” to bestow on 
those who can’t afford to patronize them ?” 





Aw O_p Crock.—There is an old clock in 
the Philadelptga Library which tradition says was 
in the possession of Oliver Cromwell. It lacks 
but a few years of being two centuries old. 





Just try 17.—Happiness is very easily pro- 
cured. All that’s required is te spend one hour 
a day in helping somebody. 





Casvatty.—Five men were recently killed by 
a fire-damp explosion in the Egypt Coal Mine, 
Deep River, North Carolina. 





Jcst so.—Let pleasures be ever so innocent, 
the excess is always criminal. 








Buch a splendid gold chr ter watch. 

People who write for this busy age, should 
accustom themselves to use short sentences. 

There have been about twenty convictions, the 
past year, for forgeries of land warrants. 

A picture looks best surrounded by a frame, 
and a woman when surrounded by her family. 

A complete skeleton of an Indian was lately 
exhumed at Bay View, South Boston. 

Most ladies will take the veil—if its costly 
lace and a bonnet goes with it. 

The Protestants in Havre, France, now num- 
ber about three thousand communicants. 

Planets and shooting-stars are similar, for the 
former are all revolvers. 

At an up-town boarding-house in New York, 
a widow lady lately cowhided a slanderer. 

It is proposed to concentrate all the Indian 
tribes, a few excepted, somewhere in the west. 

Woman tests her patience by a whole life of 
trial. Talk of Job! 

A lady said of a slanderer: ‘“ His mouth costs 
him nothing, for he opens it at other’s expense.” 

A polite gentleman of this city begs his own 
pardon every time he tumbles down. 





WIVES BY ADVERTISEMENT. 

Several cases have occurred, lately, where the 
peace of mind of confiding young girls has been 
destroyed, and their prospects blighted, by their 
being decoyed into correspondence with stran- 
gers advertising through newspapers for help- 
mates. It may be set down that no man worth 
having will resort to advertising for a wife. In 
Paris and Genoa in Europe, there are regular 
marriage-brokers. They have descriptions of 
marriageable girls, the amount of their property, 
etc., and go about to arrange connections. When 
they succeed, they get a commission of two or 
three per cent. on the portion, thus degrading 
matrimony into a matter o’ money. Marriage 
in Genoa is quite a matter of calculation, gener- 
ally settled by the parents or relations, who often 
draw up the contract before the parties have seen 
each other ; and it is only when everything else 
is arranged, and a few days previous to the mar- 
riage ceremony, that the future husband is intro- 
duced to his intended partner for life. Should 
he find fault with her manners or experience, he 
may break off the match on condition of defray- 
ing the brokerage and other incidental expenses. 
We hope never to see such mercenary arrange- 
ments foisted on our social system. 





OrricE-sEEKING.—Mr. Buchanan recently 
remarked, in private conversation, that “it was 
a fact, and one which he regarded as very cred- 
itable to the American people, that of the 
thousands who had called upon him at Wheat- 
land, at Philadelphia, and at Washington, since 
his election, not one in forty had mentioned the 
word ‘office.’”” R ber this k 
the inauguration. 
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Pratsewortuy Inpustry.—David Calder- 
wood, of Greensboro, Vt., with the assistance of 
Mrs. Calderwood only, made and sold, the past 
season, from the product of four cows and two 
heifers, 1750 pounds of butter, besides raising 
four extra calves, making 120 pounds of new 
milk cheese, and supporting a family of seven 
all the time. 





Rewarps or Merit.—The Queen of Great 
Britain has commanded that a medal be granted 
to all persons, of every rank and class, who have 
been engaged in the several expeditions to the 
Arctic regions, whether of discovery or search, 
between the years 1818 and 1855, both inclusive. 
This includes Americans, as well as English. 





Snarp Boy.—Newsboys are generally sharp 
chaps. That wasa cute one who offered a book 
the other day to a gentleman on the ferry-boat. 
“Buy Bulwer’s last novel?” “No,” said the 
gentleman ; “ I’m Bulwer myself.” ‘Then buy 
‘The Women of England,’ sir—you can’t be 
Mrs. Ellis!” 





Home.—It is at home that every man must be 
known by those who would make a just estimate 
of his virtue or his happiness; for smiles and 
embroidery are alike occasional, and the mind is 
often dressed for show in painted honor and 
fictitious benevolence. 

aad see > —___—_- 

Sreciat Notice.—A western editor inserted 
the following in the columns of his ‘ valuable 
paper: “ The gentleman who borrowed our um- 
brella is requested not to return it, as we have 
hooked a better.” 

wet Pe 

Tue Dirrerence.—Queen Victoria wears 
on her head jewels estimated to be worth half a 
million dollars, while thousands of her subjects 
cannot geta morsel of bread to put into theirs. 





An opp Fisu.—Fishes are common in the 
seas of Surinam with four eyes—two of them on 
horns which grow on the top of their heads. 





RememBer.— Whatever you dislike in anoth- 
er, take care to correct in yourself. 





THE GREAT 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 


IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, FOR 
SIX CENTS PER COPY. 


The only thoroughly lished, finely fllust: d, and 
carefully edited paper of its class inthe country. Pull 
each week of attractive tales, sketches, editorial 
gossip, stories of the sea, poetic gems, and 
foreign and domestic news. A whole 
velume of original reading in each 
number, and an average of 
twenty engravings per week. 


NO FIRESIDE SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


(> The ladies like it. 
>> The gentlemen enjoy it. 
(>> Children are delighted with it. 








The number for the present week embraces the follow- 
ing contents: 


“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Alcala. A 
Story of the Throne, the Altarand the Forest.” A novel- 
lette of much interest, by Evcens Scrise. 

** Lotus Land,” by Winur E. Papor. 

‘The Trapper’s Daughter,” a story of the prairies, by 
Mrs. Carouine A. Soute. 

** Sonnet upon an Anonymous Poem,” by Janes Frank- 
LIN Fitts. 

“Mrs. Watts’s Dream,” a tale by Eutty R. Pace. 

“To G. M. Bunn,” lines by H. C. Backus. 

“ Found at Last!” a story by IHereert Lixton. 

“Spring,” stanzas by E. H. Goutp. 

‘Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Picture of the Canso Light House, at the extreme point 
of Nova Scotia. 


“Hark! Hark! The Lark!’ a poetic portraiture from 
one of Shakspeare’s beautiful songs. 
Representation of Persian Mounted Cannoniers. 


View of the Castle of Ischia, on the Island of Ischia, in 
the Mediterranean. 


Picture of the New County Buildings, Auburn, Me. 
Also view of the Maine State Seminary, Lewiston. 
Grand Falls on the Nepisiguit River, in New Brunswick. 
Sportsmen casting Fly for Salmon. 


Representation of Bathurst, on the Bay de Chaleur, in 
the British Provinces. 


Portrait of the late Elisha K. Kane, the Arctic Explorer. 

A characteristic engraving, showing Boys Coasting on 
Boston Common 

An Italian sketch, depicting the Post-Office in Albano, 
Italy. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 

in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

0G One copy of the Fag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


The American residents at Constantinople are 
estimated at 410 souls. 

The Porte is about to take formal possession 
of the Delta of the Danube. 

The diocese of Paris is believed to be the most 
populous in the world of the Romish Church. It 
contains 1,700,000 souls. 

Apprehensions are entertained in France and 
Italy that the disease which damaged the last 
silk crop will again make its appearance this 
year. 

A new school of art has been built in Sheffield 
at a cost of £7100. Towards this sum £5500 
has been raised by subscription and in other 
modes. 

A comical story comes from Berlin. Two 
ladies went to the Royal ball at the Opera-house 
in a furniture-van; no ordinary carriage could 
contain the immense dresses they wore. 

The re tae Napoleon has ordered twenty- 
five magnificent opera-glasses (some of them to 
be ornamented with 2000f. worth of diamonds), 
which he intends to offer as a present to the 
Grand Duke Constantine when he arrives. 

According to the latest census of France, the 
sexes are thus divided: Men, 17,870,169; wo- 
men, 13,009,195. Total, 36,039,364. During 
the quinquennial period from 1851 to 1856, the 
number of men increased 75,210; the number of 
women, 180,984. Total augmentation of popu- 
lation, 256,194. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Aspiring beggary is wretchedness itself. 

Love is the great softener of savage dispositions. 

Men gravitate toward right, but are continually 
drawn aside by disturbing causes. 

The high-minded and the low-minded come in 
contact without mixing, like oil and water. 

A person who pretonds to be what he is not, is 
like a fox which tries to look as noble and strong 
as a tiger. 

The world is full of poetry, the earth is smiling 
with it, and the waves dance to the music of its 
melody. 

If you wish to go to heaven, have as little to 
do with philosophy as possible. Ships loaded at 
the head, always steer badly. 

Johnson used to say that perfect literary style 
was like the atmosphere—the medium for seeing 
things correctly, but itself invisible. 

The parent who would train up his child in 
the way he should go, must go in the way he 
would traia up his child. Example before 
precept. 

He who betrays another’s secret because he 
has quarrelled with him, was never worthy the 
sacred name of friend. A breach of kindness 
on one side will not justify a breach of trust on 
the other. 











Soker’s Budaet. 


What rod was most feared by Hebrew chil- 
dren of old? Ans.—He rod. 

What is that which you should always keep 
after you have given it to another? Your word. 

Why is a man not asleep like the evening be- 
fore an Irish funeral? Ans.—Because he is 
a-wake. 

“Ma, I want a sled—I do want a sled—can’t 
I have asled?” “ Ask your father.” “I don’t 
like to ask him, ma.” “‘ Why, what nonsense— 
ask him.” ‘No, ma, you ask him—you have 
known him the longest.” 

“ Come, Bill, it’s ten o’clock, and I think we 
had better be going—for it’s time honest folks 
were at home.” ‘ Well, yes,” was the answer; 
“I must be off, but you needn’t hurry on that 
account.” 

Why is a young lady about to dismiss her 
lover because he is a medium, like @ person ap- 
proaching a certain village in Maine. Of course 
you give itup. Well, it is because she is going 
to sack a rapper (Saccarrapa) ! 





A fellow from the country, being treated to a 
glass of wild cherry compound, exclaimed, as 
soon as he got the pucker out of his mouth: 
“Gosh! I guess those cherries were so wild that 
the man didn’t catch many of them.” 

A gentleman in the west of Scotland, cele- 
brated for his wit, was conversing with a lady, 
who at last quite overpowered by the brilliance 
and frequency of his bon mots, exclaimed 
“ Stop, sir! there is really no end to your wit.” 
“God forbid, madam,” replied the hamorist, 
‘that I should ever be at my wit’s end.” 
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Quill and Srissors. 


Frederich Bauer, arrested last autumn at 
Cleveland, Ohio, for whipping Barbara Foreman, 
a child at St. Mary’s school, so that she died, has 
been found guilty of assault and battery only— 
the evidence failing to connect the death with the 
beating, although every one in the town is thor- 
oughly satisfied that the poor child died from his 
cruelty. 

In a back township of Upper Canada, a mag- 
istrate, who kept a tavern, recently sold liquor to 
some people till they got drunk and fought in his 
house. He then issued a warrant, apprehended 
them, and tried them on the spot, and besides 
fining them, made them treat each other to make 
up the quarrel. 

In Menchester, England, they are apprehensive 
of a cotton famine. The consumption of cotton 
is proceeding with so much more rapidity than 
the growth, that with the present limited supply, 
prices are certain to come to a point which will 
arrest trade. 

The number of students in the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary is 40. The whole number who 
have completed the prescribed course of study is 
315, of whom 285 are now supposed to be living. 
One hundred of the Alumni graduated more than 
twenty years ago. 

They say that Horace Greeley, being adver- 
tised to lecture at Geneva, went first to Geneva, 
New York, but finding no arrangements for a 
lecture there, went to Geneva, Lilinois, where he 
had no better luck, as Geneva, Wisconsin, was 
the place where he was expected. 

Congress has passed a joint resolution, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a scientific commis- 
sion, to examine Dr. Banlay’s new method of 
preventing the counterfeiting and deterioration of 
coin. Twenty-five hundred dollars has been 
appropriated for the investigation. 

An entire jury, in Brooklyn, being unable, re- 
cently, to agree on a verdict, and the court re- 
fusing to discharge them, took French leave, for 
which they were arrested for contempt of court 
and duly tined $10, which after some demurring 
and a commitment, they paid. 

A Mrs. Michael Socks was found lying, a 
short time since, in a house at Albany, dead 
from destitution—two children sleeping half na- 
ked on the floor beside her, and a poor infant 
trying to draw sustenance from the breast of the 
lifeless mother. 

The celebrated pianist Liszt, says the Paris 
Constitutionnel, has entered the religious order 
of Franciscan Monks at Pesth. M. Hermann, 
another pianist of note, has entered into a reli- 
gious house in the south of France. 

Nineteen persons have been arrested at places 
along the line of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
Chica Railroad, who have stolen goods at 
various times from the freight cars to the amount 
of $50,000. 

A sand bar has formed in the Hudson River, 
at Castleton, and navigation is seriously im- 
peded. ‘The Albany Board of Trade has peti- 
tioned the Legislature for an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the removal of the bar. 

The Summerfield Methodist Church, corner of 
Washington and Green Avenues, Brooklyn, is 
one of the handsomest church buildings belong- 
ing to that denomination in this country, and 
cost some $35,000. 

Oliver Laverty recently stole a five-dollar bill 
in Worcester, and while the officers were search- 
ing him, tried to swallow it. He was seized and 
forced to eject it. Enough of the bill was recov- 
ered to identify it as the stolen property. 

The draft of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
in his own hand-writing, has recently been stolen 
from the State department at Washington, and 
all Mr. Marcy’s etforts to recover it have been 
unsuccessful. 

The Lowell police have notified the owners of 
buildings where intoxicating liquors are sold in 
the city, to stop the same. There is a penalty of 
$1000 for letting buildings for this business. 

The British government have “fe to de- 
spatch annually, for five years, a small steamer 
to explore the Niger river, for scientific and com- 
mercial purposes. 

Albert Delfosse has invented an ‘“Anti-Gar- 
rotte Boot Bayonet,”’ a valuable attachment for 
those accustomed to kick backwards—it being 
secured to the heel of the boot. 

“What boxes govern the world?” asks a 
New York paper. It answers the question thus : 
“The cartridge-box, the ballot-box, the jury- 
box and the band-box.” 

One of the royal engineers has patented a 
method of changing common lime into hydraulic 
cement, by heating it in a closed chamber with 
sulphur. 

J. B. Wallace, of Oswego, lately lost a little 
son, owing to an apothecary’s mistake, who sent 
wine of opium instead of antimonial wine. 








Marriages. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Joseph Webb to 

ise M: t Fiynn. 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James Bass to Miss Elisabeth 
McFarland. 

By Kev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. William McField to Mias Mary 
J. Morris. 

By Kev Mr. Gaylord, Mr. John W. Bartlett to Miss 
Susan ©. Buttrick 

By Rev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Wilmot Wilson to Mrs. Nancy 
Curby. 

At Cambridgeport. by Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. Frank E. 
Crane to Miss Saran F. Whitney. 

At East Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Bennett, Mr. Nathan- 
jel Dunbar to Mire Lucinda Draper. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Newel), Mr. Augustus A. Oliver 
to Miss Abba 8 Lewis. 

At Salem, by Kev Mr. Carlton, Mr. William Harrison 
to Miss Mary Ann McMullens. 

At Lexington, by Kev. Mr Crafts, Mr. Addison 8. Basa, 
of Boston, to Mise Hannah R. Hoppin. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Dr. Cleveland, Mr. Henry P. Carter 
to Mise Mary Abbie Dennis. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Campbell, Mr. Benjamin 
A. Thurlow to Miss Mary J. Lattime. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Bushnell, Mr. George L. 
Bliss to Miss Sophia L. Putnam 

At Salisbury, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Robert Davidson 
to Miss Julia Thompson. 

At Nantucket, by Kev. Mr. 
Imvis to Mise Lydia 8. Sheffiel: 

At New Bedtord, by Kev. Mr. How, Mr. John §. Rick- 
etson to Miss Mary ¥. Booth 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Sarah (iray, 92; Mrs. Eliza Smith, 546; 
Mr. John Swift, 45; Mr. John Crawford, 72; Mr. Nicholas 
Little, 65; Mr. Bela Blodgett, 61; Mr. Cparies K. God- 
dard, 31; Mrs. Sarah A. A. Stevens, 22; Mr. Thomas © 
Simonds, 24. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Charles Williams, 31 

At Chelsea, Miss Sarah 8. Edwards, 25 

At Dorchester, Mr Jonathan Wheeler, 67 

At Newton Centre, Miss Catherine H Kofle, 24 

At Quincey, Mr. Charlies Hardwick, 56 

At Lyon, Widow Sally Rowell, 74; Mrs. Elisabeth A 
Tufts. 20; Widow Anne Evans, 64 

At Salem, Widow Lydia Proctor, 75; Mr. Harrison Pick- 
ering. 22; Mrs Sarah A Price. 23, Mr Simon Wyatt, &% 

At Beverly, Widow Louisa Kitham, 77 

At Gloucester, Mr. james Il Bride, of Lancaster, KH 

At Newburyport. Miss Ann Hoyt, 72 

At East Salisbury, Capt. Moses French, 67. 

At North Abington, Mr David Oreute. &% 

At Haverhil!, Mise Busan K. Durcen, 3) 

At North Billerica, Mr. Oyrus logers, 57 

At Harvard, Mr. Joseph F. Dae omb, 2) 

At Woreestr, Major Lather M. Hant, 47 

At New Bedtord, Mary A . wife of Mr. James Cook, 24 

At North Dartmouth, Mr. Dorfee Tripp, 76 

At Middleboro’, Mr 


Hepworth, Mr. Charles H. 
i 





At Philadelphia, Mre. Susan, widow of the 
dore Wil iam Bainbridge, U # N., 51 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO ——. 


Ane 
BY J. H. BAILEY. 


Dear lady, would to me were given 
The skill to weave in form complete, 

A sweet bouquet of fancy’s flowers, 
One meet to lay at beauty’s feet; 


Or could I wake, in numbers true, 
A lay of love to fill thine ear, 

Te make thee feel as I have felt, 
The loneliness of being here. 


The ring-dove mourns its absent mate 
Far in the deep and silent woods; 

Sings plaintively a mournful song, 
And pines away in solitude. 


With me, nor hope nor wish to soar, 
With Moore, or Scott, or Byron’s power, 

1 touch the lyre with trembling hands, 
To while away an idle hour; 


And if, perchance, one ray divine 
Of true poetic fervor beam, 
Along my unambitious line, 
Thyself hath been th’ inspiring theme. 


No other ear but thine shall hear, 
No other eye but thine shall see; 
No other voice but thine shall wake, 
My simple, untaught minstrelsy. 


Then let me hope to win a smile 
Of kind approval from thine eye, 

Or wake a tone within thy heart 
Attuned to kindliest sympathy. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE TROUBLESOME NIECE: 


a OR, eel 
THE OPENING OF A HARDENED HEART. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

“ Anp so Kate Owen is coming here!’ said 
Absalom Burr to himself, as he paced to and fro 
in his small, dingy apartment. ‘ Why don’t she 
get married and go about her business? A 
plague on her,I say. Just because my sister 
chose to marry Jim Owen, and then die, and 
leave this girl behind, I must take the thing and 
provide for it. What a fool 1 was ever to tell 
my sister I’d see to her child. Why, here’ll be 
my house turned topsy-turvy, and everything 
like peace fly out of the windows. And then I 
suppose the flirt thinks that 1’ll find her in spend- 
ing money. But she’ll soon find out her mistake 
there. Not a penny—no—not one. She says 
she can sew, and she shall. By the host, she 
don’t touch a penny of mine. And if she stays 
here she shall do my sewing to pay for house 
room, and do my cooking and washing to pay 
for her victuals. A plague on the poor nieces !” 

Thus spoke Absalom, and then he sat down 
and stuck his feet close up to the fire. Absalom 
Burr was a perfect miser. He had seen his 
sixtieth birthday, and his hair was sparse and 
white. His form was short and spare, and some- 
what bent. His face was deeply furrowed by the 
hand of passing time, and its lines were hard and 
cold. His clothes were old and patched, and his 
shoes, even, were sadly in want of mending. 
The cold breath of winter was close at hand, and 
yet the only fuel he had was such as he had been 
able to pick up by the roadside, and at the edge 
of the pond. The house in which he lived was 
but a poor hovel, with only two rooms, and with 
furniture more fit for fire-wood than for anything 
else. There were four windows in the house, and 
every spare rag of clothing he owned was in use 
for the replacing of broken panes. 

And yet Absalom Burr was worth fifty thou- 
sand dollars, though he contrived to be taxed for 
only about ten thousand, which was invested in 
houses that he rented in thetown. He was never 
known to bestow a penny in charity, though 
many a poor and suffering fellow-creature had 
begged for assistance at his hands. Alone had 
he lived for many a long year, and his heart was 
all hardened and closed up against every kindly 
feeling. He spent his time in attending to his 
rents, picking up wood and rags by the wayside, 
and in counting his money at home. 

One Monday evening, near the last of Novem- 
ber, the stage stopped in front of Absalom’s hut, 
and a young female was helped out by the driver, 
and a trunk and bandbox put down after her. 
It was Kate Uwen. The old man had not seen 
her for ten years, but he remembered well how 
his sister had looked when she was a girl, and 
here was her exact image. Kate’s mother was 
the only sister he ever had, and he was the only 
brother she ever had, and thus Kate was the only 
near relative he had living. The girl helped 
carry her own trunk in, and as soon as she had 
removed her bonnet, she threw her arms about 
her uncle’s neck and kissed him. He started 
back, at this, and a severe look passed over his 
face. 

Kate Owen was a pretty girl, and she had lefc 
behind her not one acquaintance who did not 
love her. She was a short, plump, laughter- 
loving being, with brown hair and hazel eyes, 
and when she laughed, the dimples deepened in 
her cheeks and chin, and the dark curls shook 
about her fair temples. In fact, one look at her 
happy face was as good as medicine for the blues, 


and the ring of her rich and merry laugh was . 


contagious. 

“ My dear uncle,” she said, after she had seated 
herself at the fire, ‘are you not glad I’ve come ?” 

“ Well—yes; I shouldn't want you to be 
without a home. But mind—you are to help me. 
You wont be an expense to me.” 

“ Of course I wont. Why, I'll return you ten- 
fold. How snug and happy we will be this win- 
ter? You wont be here all alone to hear the 
wind blow, and the hail thump and rattle against 
the windows. And I shall feel better, too, than 
I should if I was away among strangers.” 

“ But you've got to go among strangers some- 
time. You can’t expect that you are going to 
find a home here always.” 

“QO, no, uncle, of course not. But then while 
I do stay here we'll enjoy ourselves, wont we ?” 

“T enjoy myself very well at any time.” 

Kate understood all this. She knew just what 
her uncle was, and she had come prepared to 
meet all his peculiarities. She kept the same 
happy smile upon her face, and in the same sweet 








tones did she address the old miser under all cir- 
cumstances. Ere long she asked her uncle where 


she could find the materials for supper, for she | 


confessed that she was hungry. 

“TI eat some bread and cheese when I am 
hungry,” he told her. 

“But haven’t you any tea? or any flour? or 
any butter ?” 

‘There may be a little butter,” said the old 
man, reluctantly; “but I don’t think there’s 
any flour, and tea is something I don’t use.” 

“ But you love it, uncle?” 

“Why, yes—but it costs too much.” 

“And sagar—have you any of that ?” 

“No. I get along very well without it.” 

“Then you wait a few minutes, and I'll run 
out and get some. I saw a store as I came by, 
only 2 few rods back from here.’’ And as she 
spoke she put on her bonnet and shawl. 

“ But I don’t have any account at the store,” 
uttered the old man, fearfully. “They wont 
trust_me.” 

“Never mind. I have the money. Just you 
see to the fire, and mind that the tea-kettle boils.” 

And thus speaking Kate ran out. In about 
fifteen minutes she returned, and in her arms she 
bore quite a little heap of packages. A little 
bundle of flour, a package of tea, some sugar, a 
small, new tin pail full of milk, and soon. Her 
next movement was to hunt up the bread. She 
found a loaf of baker’s bread, and having cut it 
up into slices, she placed it near the fire to toast. 
Then she moved out the old table, and after the 
leaves were raised she inquired for the table-cloth, 
but the old man had none. Butshe was prepared 
for this, and for more too. In her trunk she not 
only found the cloth, but also a cream-pitcher, 
sugar-bowl, and a few other articles of like de- 
scription, which she kept as remembrancers of her 
mother. The snow-white cloth was spread, the 
dishes put on, and then Kate hunted up the stew- 
pan. ‘This she cleaned, and having fixed it on 
the fire, she proceeded to prepare a dip for the 
toast, which she made of butter, milk and water, 
thickened with a little flour. She found Absa- 
lom’s dishes hidden away in various places, as 
though stuck away from the sight of assessors and 
tax-gatherers. But there were more of them than 
she had imagined, though they all had to undergo 
a sort of washing process before they were put 
upon the table. Finally the toast was done, the 
tea made, and then Uncle Absalom was informed 
that supper was ready. 

So intent had he been upon watching the 
light, noiseless movements of the fairy that he 
did not notice the first call, and it was not until 
he had been spoken to the second time that he 
fairly understood. He sat up to the table, and 
a softer shade rested upon his features as he cast 
his eyes over the board. The snowy cloth, the 
clean dishes, the steaming tea-pot, the light, 
rich-looking toast, and, above all, the lovely 
presence that presided over the scene, were new 
things in that heretofore cheerless home. Kate 
helped him to a plate of toast, and to a cup of tea, 
and the shade upon his face grew softer, as he 
tasted the well prepared food. 

“Don’t you remember this cream-pitcher, and 
this sugar-bowl, Uncle Absalom?” Kate asked, 
as she helped him to a second plate of toast. 

He looked at them, and after a while he said : 

“ They do look familiar, Kate.” 

“ Ay, uncle, you have seen them often before. 
Your kind old mother always used them while 
she lived, and when she died she gave them to 
my mother. I love them now, for they are 
doubly dear to me, bringing back to my mind 
one of the best of grandmothers, and one of the 
most true and faithful mothers.” 

Absalom Burr gazed upon the mementoes, and 
a moisture gathered in his eyes, but twas not 
quite enough to form a tear. 

“« Now, uncle,” spoke Kate, as they were about 
to arise from the table, isn’t this better than cold 
bread and water ?”” 

“ Why, yes, it tastes a little better, but it costs 
more, Kate.’ 

“No, no, my uncle, it doesn’t cost so much. 
It may take a little more money, but look at the 
comfort and satisfaction which it affords, and 
which would be lost without it. What is money 
good for, if we cannot purchase comfort with it ? 
Who so poor as he who has no comfort and no 
joys? But I know what you mean. You would 
be prudent and saving—and so we will be; and 
yet we will have some comfort, too.” 

Tho table was soon cleared away, and then 
Kate proceeded to wash her dishes. After this 
she sat down and conversed with her uncle, and 
for two hours she entertained him with accounts 
of her own and her parents’ experience. When 
bed-time came, she found her cot ready for her, 
and though she saw plainly how she could better 
it, yet she said nothing. She put her arms 
about her uncle’s neck, and having kissed him, 
she said : 

“ Good night, uncle. God bless and keep you.” 
And then she took her candle and went away to 
bed, leaving the old man to find his way by the 
light of the dre. ; 

How those words hung in the old man’s mind. 

How strange and sweet they were, and how 
many long years had passed since he had heard 
such words befure. His thoughts went back to 
the time when his mother used to kiss him at 
bed-time, and for the while he forgot the long, 
dark years that had passed away since those 
boyhood days. The old man went to his bed 
and dreamed. He dreamed that he was a boy 
once more, and that his mother was with him, to 
care for and to love him. 

In the morning he was aroused by the notes of 
a sweet, blithesoug. He started up and listened, 
and he heard the same beautiful song which his 
mother used to sing in her happiest moments. 
He arose and dressed himself, and shortly after- 
wards Kate came in. She had built a fire in the 
old fire-place out in the porch, and the coffee was 
already made. She greeted the old man with a 
happy smile, and another kiss. Her cheeks were 
ail aglow, aud her face presented the very picture 
of health and happiness. 

A breakfast of dry toast and butter, coffee and 
afew warm biscuit, was soon on the table, and 
as the old man sat down, that shade upon his 
face grew softer still. After breakfast Kate 
came and put her arms about his neck, and said : 
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“Now, uncle, that you have a female in the 


house, you ought surely to slick up a little— | 


enough for comfort, at any rate. 
place, we want just seven panes of glass set. 

ow go to the glazier and have this done at once ; 
for you know your own health and comfort will 
be enhanced thereby.” 

“Yes—well—1 have been thinking of this 
sometime, Kate ; but it costs so much.” 

“Never mind that, Uncle Absalom. Let us 
first have those things which are absolutely 
necessary to our health and comfort, and then 
we will examine our funds, and if we are likely 
to full short, we can economize in something 
else.” 

“So we can,” said the old man; and thus 
speaking he left the house. In half an hour 
afterwards the glazier came, and before noon the 
windows were perfect. 

And all that forenoon Kate worked briskly 
about the house with mop, and soap, and water, 
so that when Absalom came home he was aston- 
ished. The floor was clean and white, the fire- 
place neat, and the new windows let in such an 
extra quantity of light, that it seemed like a new 
room. Kate got such a dinner as she was able 
to pick up, and the afternoon she spent in mend- 
ing some of her uncle’s old clothes. He came in 
towards the middle of the forenoon, and she told 
him that she was out of flour. He proposed get- 
ting two pounds, but she finally made him see 
that ’twould be for his interest to get a barrel. 
It came hard to pay out six dollars for a barrel 
of flour, but he did it; and while he was about it 
he got a pound of tea, a pound of coffee, a dol- 
lar’s worth of sugar, and some other little things. 
These he had sent home, and when he came to sit 
down to his supper of light, warm biscuit, and 
taste the fragrant tea, he really confessed to him- 
self that he was a gainer by the money thus far 
expended. 

Thus matters moved on for a week. The old 
man watched his niece’s every movement, but he 
could see nothing wasted. Every crumb was 
cared for and saved, and he was surprised to see 
what excellent dishes she prepared for almost 
nothing. One afcernoon, when the wind blew 
cold, and the snow was falling fast, a poor girl 
rapped at the door, and Kate let her in. Her 
name was Martha Allen, and her father was a 
poor day-laborer who had been confined to his 
bed for several months, having been severely in- 
jured while blasting rocks. Martha was only fif- 
teen, and was a mild, blue-eyed, pretty girl. 
She had come to see if Mr. Burr could not help 
her father. 

“Why should he send to me?” the old man 
asked, nervously. 

“O, sir, he does not know that I have gone 
out to beg for him,” returned the girl; “but I 
could not bear to see him suffering so, in body 
and mind, without trying to help him. For 
three long months he has lain in his bed, and 
now he is kept back by the fearful thought of the 
debt he will have upon his shoulders when he 
gets up. But thus farI have not run him in 
debt, though he thinks I have, and I dare not 
wholly undeceive him, for fear that I must To 
so. We have spent every cent he had laid up, 
and I have worked hard and sold many of my 
things ; but I have nothing more to sell, and all 
my time must be spent with him. 0, sir! forthe 
love of mercy, give me something. If we ever 
can pay you we will.” 

“ But what would you have, girl?” the old 
man asked, moving uneasily in his chair. 

“A dollar, sir, or two dollars. You would 
not miss it, while—” 

“Not miss it! And do you think I am made 
of money ?” 

At this moment Kate left the room, and ina 
moment more she opened the door and called for 
her uncle to come out. 

“ What is it?” he asked, as he came into the 
back room, leaving the poor girl alone. 

“ Uncle Absalom, you must not send that poor 
child away empty-handed,” she said, placing both 
hands upon his shoulders. ‘Just think of her 
poor father, and of how much she suffers for 
him. You are able, and as sure as you give in 
charity to her, 80 sure shall your reward be.” 

* And who’s to reward me, child ?” 

* Your own thoughts and feelings, uncle.” 

“ But I haven’t the money to spare.” 

“ Then give her ten dollars—” 

“Ten dollars! Mercy, Kate, would you ruin 
me ?” 

“Hear me out. Give her ten dollars, and if, 
at the end of six months, you want it back I will 
pledge myself to see it paid.” 

“ You see it paid? And where will you get 
it?” 

a I have more than that—money which I have 
laid up to buy me clothes with.” 

“ Then you cannot spare it.” 

“I can go without clothes easier than I can 
see a poor, honest man suffering, when by my 
means he may be blessed. O, I would rather 
have the free, heart-felt blessing of one honest 
soul than all the dresses in the world. To walk 
forth and feel that Iam loved for the good I do 
were better far than millions of money piled away 
in dark corners. Go and give her ten dollars, 
and keep me to my promise, for I will not break 
it. But mind you—my name must not be men- 
tioned. Give it to her as your own gift.” 

“ But you will pay me ?” 

“ When you ask for it.” 

“TI think it’s foolish for you to throw away 
your money so, and yet I'll give itto her. You 
wont come to me fur dresses though.” 

No, sir.” 

The old man returned, and having pulled out 
his pocket-bouk, he drew out ten dollars and 
handed it to Martha Allen. 

“ Here,” he said ; “‘ take this, and see that you 
make a good use of it.” 

The poor girl took the money with a trembling 
hand, and as she looked at the bills—two fives— 
she was sturtled. 

* You have made a mistake, sir,” she said. 

* How so?” 

“ You have given me ten dollars.” 

“ So I meant, girl.” 

A moment the child gazed into the old man’s 
face, and then she burst into tears. 

“ O, sir!’’ she uttered, catching his hands and 
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pressing her lips upon them. “God bless you 
for this! You know not what joy will illume 
my poor father’s heart when he knows of this. 
God bless you, now and forever !” 

When Martha Allen was gone, Absalom Burr 
wiped a tear from his eye. Kate looked up 
through her own tears andsawhim. She moved 
quietly to his side, and putting her soft arm 
about his neck, she kissed him upon the check. 
But she did not speak. 

An excellent supper was partaken of, and in 
the evening Kate sang some of her sweetest songs 
to her uncle, and more than once while she sang 
she saw tears in his eyes. 

That night, when Absalom Burr laid his head 
upon his pillow, he had a new emotion, and it 
was a strange one to him—yet it was a sweet 
and blessed one. He had done a deed of charity, 
and the blessing of that poor but noble girl yet 
rung in his ears and dropped upon his soul ; and 
he imagined he could hear the prayers of Mark 
Allen ascending to heaven in his behalf. He 
knew Mark Allen for an honest, industrious, 
steady, hard-working man, and he felt sure that 
Mark would pray for him. Surely the thought 
was a blessed one. 

But stop! Who gave that saving gift ? 
was it did that deed of charity ? 

“ By the saints,”” murmured the old man, start- 
ing half up in bed, “J did it! Kate shan’t pay 
me one cent! She shan’t! Bless me if she 
shall!” 

And Absalom lay back upon his pillow, and in 
the night he dreamed that Martha Allen was an 
angel, and that she came to bless him. It was a 
sweet, cheering dream. 

Two days afterwards Kate proposed that they 
should go and visit Mark Allen. “ For,” said 
she, ‘‘ our presence may cheer him.” 

And the old man finally consented to go. 
They reached the humble cot, and were welcomed 
in by Martha. They found old Mark sitting ina 
great, stuffed chair which a neighbor had sent in, 
and though he looked pale and wan, yet a warm 
smile su‘iused his face, as he saw the visitors. 

“Mr. Burr,” he said, while big tears stood in 
his eyes, ‘I can never pay you for the noble 
kindness you have shown me. I may at some 
time pay you the money, but I cannot pay you 
all, for the bare money is as nothing compared 
with the knowledge that I have such a generous 
friend to stretch out his saving hand in the hour 
of gloom and misery.” 

“Talk not of money to me,” returned Uncle 
Absalom, earnestly and warmly. “If it served 
you, I am already more than repaid. The 
blessings of man are cheaply purchased when so 
slight a sum can do it; and, moreover, I have 
been more than repaid in the very knowledge 
that I have been of service to a suffering fellow.” 

Even Kate was surprised by this; but she 
knew that ’twas real, and she was glad. 

When they arose to depart, at the end of nearly 
an hour, Martha followed them to the door, and 
here she blessed the old man again. He was 
moved by a generous impulse, and he took a 
golden half-eagle from his pocket and handed it 
to her. 

“No, no,” she said, drawing her hand back. 
“What you have already given us will suffice 
until my father gets out. But there is one who 
would be blessed with the gift, and if you will 
permit me I will relinquish the gift in her behalf. 
The poor Widow Wildredyge is very low, and her 
daughter is sick. I carried them over some food 
this morning, and found them quite destitute.” 

But Uncle Absalom was a stubborn man, and 
he would have his own way. 

“ Take this,” he said, “ and I may find another 
for Mrs. Wildredge. Your father will not be able 
to work for some time yet; so take it. If you 
will, I will call on the widow—but if you refuse 
me, I wont move a step only towards home.” 

Martha took the money with tearful eyes, and 
Mr. Burr heard more blessings as he turned away. 
Widow Wildredge’s dwelling was not far off, and 
thither the uncle and niece turned their steps. 
They found the mother, a woman of some fifty 
years, sitting by the bedside of her sick daughter. 
She arose as the visitors came in, and her coun- 
tenance plainly showed that she wondered why 
Absalom Burr had called. But she saw an 
angel in Kate’s mild blue eyes. 

Absalom and the widow were playmates once, 
and the ice was soon broken. Gradually the 
uncle and niece drew forth the story of the 
woman’s sufferings, and then the old man took 
out his pocket-book, and took therefrom fifteen 
dollars. 

“ Here,” he said, as he handed it tothe widow, 
“this may serve to lighten your burden some. 
I am able, while you are needy. Take it, and 
remember that you may look to me again when 
need comes upon you.” 

Mechanically the woman took the money, and 
having gazed first upon the charmed notes, and 
then upon the donor, she bowed her head and 
thanked God for the blessing. And then, while 
the warm tears gushed forth, she caught the old 
man by the hand, and poured forth her thanks. 


Who 


When Absalom Burr sat down to his supper 
that night, that shade upon his face was as soft as 
the radiance of the setting sun. His food was 
eaten with a keen relish, aud he could now retarn 
Kate’s smile. And on that night, too, his dreams 
were more pleasant than ever. 

Some time during the next day Kate came up 
from the cellar, and asked her uncle what that 
dark vault was for. 

“How did you find is?” he cried, in quick 
alarm. 

“The door was partly open.” 

“‘ I did forget to lock it. I remember now.” 

“ Bat what is it, uncle ?” 

The old man finally confessed to Kate that he 
had over twenty thousand dollars stowed away 
there. 

“Why, uncle! Is it possible? And you let 
it lie there in the dark, without use.”’ 

“ But if the assessors knew is they'd make me 
pay taxes on it.” 

Kate was about to give utterance to a very in- 
dignant response, but she held it back, and went 
and sat down by the old man’s side. 

“ Now look here, Uncie Absalom : How mach 
would you be taxed for that money 1” 





“ Over a hundred dollars a year. Just think 
of it.” 

“ Yes, and think of this: Here is the railroad 
company have just advertised for a loan of twenty- 
five thousand at five per cent. You can make 
up the five thousand and letthem have it. Have 
you not five thousand more lying idle some- 
where ?”” 

“Perhaps so,”’ said the old man, thoughtfully. 

“Then look at it. Thus you would not only 
be helping community, and assisting a great 
public good, but you would at the same time be 
realizing twelve hundred and fifty dollars a year 
where you do not now get acent. And again. 
When the company have done with the money, 
you can build houses here in this town, every one 
of which will let as soon as finished, and at fair 
rents. Think how you will thus be benefiting 
community, and at the same time rendering your- 
self more able to bestow in charity such sums as 
your own good judgment shall dictate. And 
then think again,” resumed Kate, as she noticed 
the doubting look upon her uncle’s face, “ how 
much easier you would feel to know that your 
money was safe, than to be worrying all the while 
for fear some one will come in the night and rob 

This last hit touched a vulnerable point, and 
Absalom said he would think of it. And he 
did think of it to some purpose, fur on the very 
next morning he started off for P. , and having 
found the proper officers, he told them that he 
could accommodate them with the desired loan. 
They were much pleased, and in a short time 
they had the money in gold and current bills, 
and Absalom had the notes and good security, 
He went home with a better opinion of hus fc llow- 
men, and of himself, than he ever had before, for 
he had been thanked by noble gentlemen for his 
kindness, and his opinion had been asked on 
various important matters, and he had partly 
promised, too, that if the new road wanted more 
help he would give it. Six months passed away, 
and the troublesome niece still lived with her 
uncle. They also still inhabited the same little 
house into which Kate had first come. On the 
morning of the day which saw the sixth month 
from the time of giving the ten dollars to Martha 
Allen pass away, Kate came into the room 
where her uncle sat, and in her hand she held a 
ten-dollar note. 

“Uncle Absalom,” she said, ‘ you remember 
what I told you when you gave that ten dollars 
to Martha Allen. The six months are up, and I 
have come to redeem my promise. Here is the 
money.” 

“Thank you,” said the old man, as he took 
the bill and put it in his pocket. “I am glad 
you are so punctual.” That was all he said, and 
then he took his hat and went out. Kate was 
puzzled, but not astonished, for she noticed a 
twinkle in the old man’s eye which meant more 
than that ten dollars amounted to. 

It was near the middle of the afternoon when 
Uncle Absalom returned, and under his arm he 
carried a small box which he gave to Kate, 
saying, as he did so: 

“ Here, Kate, that is for you—the first present 
from your uncle.” Here was a tear in his eye, 
and his voice trembled; and when the bright- 
eyed girl kissed him he wept outright. 

She hurried away to her little room and opened 
the box. The first thing she saw was a letter 
directed to herself, and in her uncle’s hand- 
writing. The next was a neatly embossed ebony 
casket, within which she found a gold watch and 
chain, with a small locket attached, within which 
was a miniature of Uncle Absalom. Below this 
was a small book which she found to be a bank- 
book, and by looking into it she discovered that 
on that very day the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars had been deposited in her name, at six per 
cent. interest, to be drawn by her in whole or in 
part at will. As soon as she could see clearly 
enough through her tears she opened her uncle’s 
letter, and read as follows : 





* June 18th, 14—. 

“My pear Kate,—Six months ayo my heart 
was all cold and hard, and closed to every kindly 
emotion. I distrusted all my fellows, and saw 
no good in humanity. My life-path was dark 
and gloomy, and a chill night was upon my 
soul. But you came to me with sunlight and 
joy, and by your sweet music and gentle persua- 
sions my heart was opened, and the warm light 
of love entered, and since then some good has 
escaped from that opened heart. And now to 
you, who performed the happy work, I give the 
accompanying as a slight token of my love for 
you, and my appreciation of your many virtues. 
But you will not leave me. Perhaps at some 
time you may be called upon to enier into a new 
and holier partnership, but I beg of you to forget 
notme. ‘T’cit the happy, blessed man who may 
claim you, that you cannot go without me ; for 
my life would be but a living death without you. 

Your uncle, 
Ansatom Burr.” 


When Kate next met her uncle, her eyes were 
red with weeping, and her checks were wet. She 
moved to his side, and as she kissed him, she 
simply whispered, ‘ God bless you! 4 wiil never 
own a home where you may not go.’” 

When the warm breath of summer came, the 
old man moved imto a good house, and cre long 
afterwards Kate gave her hand to an honest, in- 
dustrious mechanic—a carpenter by trade. And 
then came the business. Absalom found money, 
and Kate’s husband found the skill, and new 
houses went up in the thriving village. The old 
man was busy now, and as his simple, abstemious 
life had lefe him with a noble constiiution, he 
was spry and strong. 

And Absalom Burr and his niece were not the 
only ones who were blessed by the opening of 
thas hardened heart. No—far from in. Hun- 
dreds there were who basked in the warm sun- 
light of the noble charity that flowed from the 
ample source which Kate's gentle wand had 
opened. 


+ -—-e > - 
THE AMERICAN CHINA TRADE. 


This trade shows a large increase from 1849, 
when we imported from China 18,000,000 the. 
tea. This year we have imported abuut 40,000,- 
000 Ibs. The anneal import has varied since 
1849 from 38 to 40 millions Ibs. ; some vears, as 
in 1853, having 40,000 @00, and 1455, 31,08.0,.000. 
The India trade to Calcutta, Manilla, Batavia, 
Pedang. ete., increases at a very rapid rate, and is 
perhape more than any other business, cond acing 
to the wealth, prosperity aud importance of 
Bostoa.— Boston 1 Senet 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY RROTHER, 
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I grieve that death should bhi thee tle 
In grave so lone, so cold, 0 drear, 
That none were pear when thou ditst die, 
Away from home, my brother dear 
No hand could aueoth thy eching brow, 
No lips could speak thee Kindly word, 
Nor mourner o'er thy grave can bow, 
And nought but winds to chant thy dings 


That forest wild murt be thy bed, 
And distant far must ever be, 

Where friendly feet may never tread, 
Aud tear dimmed eyes can pever see, 

Yet, while my heart clings to thy grave, 
1 hear thee whisper from above, 

* On wings of light my apirit waved, 

And bends to hear a sister's love.’ 


Didet thou e'er far thou wast forgot, 
By father, mother, sister, brother, 
When looked: for words of love came not, 
As months rolled on, and then another’ 
A kindly with went out for thee, 
Whene'er we round the hearthstone drow, 
A fervent prayer on bended knee 
Arose to Heaven, each morn, for you 


And still we mourn thy vacant seat, 
And mise thy cheerful look and tone, 
Yet sometimes feel thee with us meet, 
At twilight hour ia thy old home 
For musing then, when quiet all, 
We feel an angel hovering near, 
And listening, words of comfort fall 
With soothing sweetness on the ear 


(Written for The Flag of our Onion.) 


UNCLE MORTIMER. 
BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 


“Toa,” said papa, one morning, “ your Uncle 
Mortimer and Zeb are coming to Philadelphia to 
pay usa visit. There's the letter I've just re- 
ecived!” And he tossed it over to me. 

eagerly read it, and found that he and his 
confidential man would be with us in less than a 
week. Sol had to make immediate prepara- 
tions for their reception. I received no small 
amount of teasing from my brother John re- 
specting my old beau Zeb, and he mostly fin 
ished by saying that it was very well a certain 
young gentleman of my acquaintance was out of 
the way, as he might be inclined to be jealous. 
I knew he would tease till ho was tired, so put 
up with itas well as I could. 

Everything was ready—the spare rooms prop: 
erly fixed up for our visitors, an immense fire 
burning in the grate, and the supper table laid 
out—when a carriage stopped at the door, and 
my uncle and Zeb alighted. Uncle Mortimer 
greeted me very cordially, and then turned to 
converse with my father and brother, Zeb made 
a very low bow, and I perceived that he was 
much improved in his appearance. I had ac 
quainted my father with Uncle Mortimer's eccen- 
tricities—so he was not disconcerted when he 
found the confidential man seated at the same ‘ 
table-with us. He behaved pretty well—though 
he had an awkward habit of coloring up to the 
ears whenever I looked at him. Once he handed 
me a plate of biscuits—a most courageous thing 
for him to do, 

John watched the proceedings quietly, though 
his eyes gleamed with suppressed merriment. 
Supper passed over pretty well—the only mis 
take Zeb made was in tossing the contents of his 
tea cup over my papa, at which Uncle Mortimer 
was very angry. 

“You scoundrel, sir!” said he; “ you'll never 
be fit for respectable society.” 

After supper, my uncle despatched his man- 
aging man on some errand, and turning to me, 
said ; 

“Do you know, Ida, I came down here ex 
pressly to please Zeb* Don't you think he’s 
very much improved? He's been studying 
Chesterfield some, I can tell you! 
wanted to come to the city and visit the theatres, 
and such like—but I think his principal reason 
for wishing to come was to see again a certain 
young lady, who once paid a visit to Cow 
Farm— (There, now,” said he, laughing and 
drawing back, “don’t touch my ears! they're 
half an inch longer from the pull you gave them 
last year.) I thought that I, too, would like to 
see the lady—so we packed up and started. In 


Well, he | : 








reward for this, we find our fair demoiselle 
offended, because a gentleman dares to admire 
her in the distance.”’ 

“ The worat of it is, uncle,” chimed in John, 
“he did not succeed in making a favorable im 
pression when Ida was at the farm. It’s too late | 
now, tor she’s going to be married next fall.”’ 

“My dear little niece going to be married? 
You don't say!’ said he, delightedly. “ Who 
is the favored gentleman 1” 


“Mr. Cornelius Brown, attorney at law, etc., 
of New York city,” replied John, laughing. 
I was now thoroughly vexed with him. 


“ Really, papa, I wonder that you will sit 
there and allow John to plague me so!’ | 
“What is it, my love '” he inquired, as he 

laid down the paper and wiped his spectacles 
“John, you surprise me! You ought to be 
ashamed |”’ 


He looked very penitent—the sly rascal —now 
that he had told all he had to tell, and there my 
uncle eat for an hour by the fire, laughing and 
rubbing bis hands, till at last he signified his do 
Sire to retire to rest. 

The noxt morning I was preparing to go on a 
ng expedition, when Uncle Mortimer of 


fered neelf as an escort 

Well, Ida, so you're going to be married | I 
hope you'll be more fortunate in jour matrime 
tial speculations than I was.” 

d ideed, air,” I replied. “ You mart not 
believe all tha: Joke eays. He kuew papa was 
bh notiring our conversation.” 

i Sit is not the case,” be ead, in o disap 
posnted tone Howitt Tell me all shout 
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1, I met Mr. Brown at a party im this 


afer our arrival 
, 


lle paid me great 
Was a constant visitor at the lomuee 

dobn hed him very much, and 
He ased to 


liscourage his wivite 




















“ Over a hundred dollars a year. Just think 
fit.” 
“Yes, and think of this: Here is the railroad 
ompany have just advertised for a loan of twenty- 
ve thousand at five per cent. You can make 
p the five thousand and letthem have it. Have 
ou not five thousand more lying idle some- 
here?” 
“ Perhaps so,” said the old man, thoughtfully. 
“ Then look at it. Thus you would not only 
o helping community, and assisting a great 
ublic good, but you would at the same time be 
salizing twelve hundred and fifty dollars a year 
here you do not now get acent. And again. 
Vhen the company have done with the money, 
_ou can build houses here in this town, every one 
f which will let as soon as finished, and at fair 
ents. Think how you will thus be benefiting 
ommunity, and at the same time rendering your- 
elf more able to bestow in charity such sums as 
our own good judgment shall dictate. And 
hen think again,” resumed Kate, as she noticed 
1e doubting look upon her uncle’s face, “ how 
iuch easier you would feel to know that your 
ioney was safe, than to be worrying all the while 
or fear some one will come in the night and rob 


This last hit touched a vulnerable point, and 
Absalom said he would think of it. And he 
lid think of it to some purpose, for on the very 
vext morning he started off for P——, and having 
found the proper officers, he told them that he 
‘ould accommodate them with the desired loan. 
‘They were much pleased, and in a short time 
hey had the money in gold and current bills, 
ind Absalom had the notes and good security. 
He went home with a better opinion of his fe llow- 
men, and of himself, than he ever had before, for 
he had been thanked by noble gentlemen for his 
\indness, and his opinion had been asked on 
various important matters, and he had partly 
promised, too, that if the new road wanted more 
nelp he would give it. Six months passed away, 
ind the troublesome niece still lived with her 
incle. They also still inhabited the same little 
house into which Kate had first come. On the 
morning of the day which saw the sixth month 
‘rom the time of giving the ten dollars to Martha 
Allen pass away, Kate came into the room 
where her uncle sat, and in her hand she held a 
ten-dollar note. 

“Uncle Absalom,” she said, “ you remember 
what I told you when you gave that ten dollars 
to Martha Allen. The six months are up, and I 
have come to redeem my promise. Here is the 
money.” 

“Thank you,” said the old man, as he took 
the bill and put it in his pocket. “I am glad 
you are so punctual.” That was all he said, and 
then he took his hat and went out. Kate was 
puzzled, but not astonished, for she noticed a 
twinkle in the old man’s eye which meant more 
than that ten dollars amounted to. 

It was near the middle of the afternoon when 
Uncle Absalom returned, and under his arm ho 
carried a small box which he gave to Kate, 
saying, as he did so: 

“ Here, Kate, that is for you—the first present 
from your uncle.” Here was a tear in his eye, 
and his voice trembled; and when the bright- 
eyed girl kissed him he wept outright. 

She hurried away to her little room and opened 
the box. The first thing she saw was a letter 
directed to herself, and in her uncle’s hand- 
writing. The next was a neatly embossed ebony 
casket, within which she found a gold watch and 
chain, with a small locket attached, within which 
was a miniature of Uncle Absalom. Below this 
was a small book which she found to be a bank- 
book, and by looking into it she discovered that 
on that very day the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars had been deposited in her name, at six per 
cent. interest, to be drawn by her in whole or in 
part at will. As soon as she could sce clearly 
enough through her tears she opened her uncle’s 
letter, and read as follows : 

* June 18th, 18—. 

“My pear Kate,—Six months ago my heart 
was all cold and hard, and closed to every kindly 
emotion. I distrusted all my fellows, and saw 
no good in humanity. My life-path was dark 
and gloomy, and a chill night was upon my 
soul. But you came to me with sunlight and 
joy, and by your sweet music and gentle persua- 
sions my heart was opened, and the warm light 
of love entered, and since then some good has 
escaped from that opened heart. And now to 
you, who performed the happy work, I give the 
accompanying as a slight token of my love for 
you, and my appreciation of your many virtues. 
But you will not leave me. Perhaps at some 
time you may be called upon to enter into a new 
and holier partnership, but | beg of you to forget 
not me. ‘Tell the happy, blessed man who way 
claim you, that you cannot go without me ; for 
my life would be but a living death without you. 

Your uncle, 
Ansatom Burr.” 


When Kate next met her uncle, her eyes were 
red with weeping, and her cheeks were wet. She 
moved to his side, and as she kissed him, she 
simply whispered, ‘‘ God bless you! 4 will never 
own a home where you may not go.” 

When the warm breath of summer came, the 
old man moved into a good house, and ere long 
afterwards Kate gave her hand to an honest, in- 
dustrious mechanic—a carpenter by trade. And 
then came the business. Absalom found money, 
and Kate’s husband found the skill, and new 
houses went up in the thriving village. The old 
man was busy now, and as his simple, abstemious 
life had lefe him with a noble constitution, he 
was spry and strong. 

And Absalom Burr and his niece were not the 
only ones who were blessed by the opening of 
that hardened heart. No—far from it. Hun- 
dreds there were who basked in the warm sun- 
light of the noble charity that flowed from the 
ample source which Kate’s gentle wand had 
opened. 


—_——_ +20 = + —_____—_ 
THE AMERICAN CHINA TRADE. 


This trade shows a large increase from 1849, 
when we imported from China 18,000,000 Ibs. 
tea. This year we have imported about 40,000,- 
000 Ibs. The anneal import has varied since 
1849 from 38 to 40 millions lbs. ; some years, as 
in 1353, having 40,000 000, and 1855, 31,060,000. 
‘The India trade to Calcutta, Manilla, Batavia, 
Pedang, etc., increases at a very raped rate, and is 
perhaps more than any other business, conducing 
to the wealth, prosperity and importance of 
Boston.— Boston Ti anscript. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY BROTHER. 


BY E. H. GOULD. 


I grieve that death should bid thee lie 
In grave so lone, 80 cold, #0 drear, 
That none were near when thou didst die, 
Away from home, my brother dear. 
No hand could smooth thy aching brow, 
No lips could speak thee kindly word, 
Nor mourner o’er thy grave can bow, 
And nought but winds to chant thy dirge. 


That forest wild must be thy bed, 
And distant far must ever be, 

Where friendly feet may never tread, 
And tear dimmed eyes can never see ; 

Yet, while my heart clings to thy grave, 
I hear thee whisper from above, 

“ On wings of light my spirit waved, 

And bends to hear a sister’s love.” 


Didst thou e’er fear thou wast forgot, 
By father, mother, sister, brother, 
When looked-for words of love came not, 
As months rolled on, and then another? 
A kindly wish went out for thee, 
Whene’er we round the hearthstone drew, 
A fervent prayer on bended knee 
Arose to Heaven, each morn, for you. 


And still we mourn thy vacant seat, 
And miss thy cheerful look and tone, 
Yet sometimes feel thee with us meet, 
At twilight hour in thy old home. 
For musing then, when quiet all, 
We feel an angel hovering near, 
And listening, words of comfort fall 
With soothing sweetness on the ear. 


wee > 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


UNCLE MORTIMER. 


BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 





“Tpa,” said papa, one morning, “ your Uncle 
Mortimer and Zeb are coming to Philadelphia to 
pay usa visit. There’s the letter I’ve just re- 

zived!”’ And he tossed it over to me. 

eagerly read it, and found that he and his 
confidential man would be with us in less than a 
week. Sol had to make immediate prepara- 
tions for their reception. I received no small 
amount of teasing from my brother John re- 
specting my old beau Zeb, and he mostly fin- 
ished by saying that it was very well a certain 
young gentleman of my acquaintance was out of 
the way, as he might be inclined to be jealous. 
I knew he would tease till he was tired, so put 
up with it as well as I could. 

Everything was ready—the spare rooms prop- 
erly fixed up for our visitors, an immense fire 
burning in the grate, and the supper table laid 
out—when a carriage stopped at the door, and 
my uncle and Zeb alighted. Uncle Mortimer 
greeted me very cordially, and then turned to 
converse with my father and brother. Zeb made 
avery low bow, and I perceived that he was 
much improved in his appearance. I had ac- 
quainted my father with Uncle Mortimer’s eccen- 
tricities—so he was not disconcerted when he 
found the confidential man seated at the same 
table with us. He behaved pretty well—though 
he had an awkward habit of coloring up to the 
ears whenever I looked at him. Once he handed 
me a plate of biscuits—a most courageous thing 
for him to do. 

John watched the proceedings quietly, though 
his eyes gleamed with suppressed merriment. 
Supper passed over pretty well—the only mis- 
take Zeb made was in tossing the contents of his 
tea-cup over my papa, at which Uncle Mortimer 
was very angry. 

“You scoundrel, sir!” said he ; “ you’ll never 
be fit for respectable society.” 

After supper, my uncle despatched his man- 
aging man on some errand, and turning to me, 
said : 

“Do you know, Ida, I came down here ex- 
pressly to please Zeb? Don’t you think he’s 
very much improved? He’s been studying 
Chesterfield some, I can tell you! Well, he 
wanted to come to the city and visit the theatres, 
and such like—but I think his principal reason 
for wishing to come was to see again a certain 
young lady, who once paid a visit to Cow 
Farm— (There, now,” said he, laughing and 
drawing back, ‘don’t touch my ears! they’re 
half an inch longer from the pull you gave them 
last year.) I thought that I, too, would like to 
see the lady—so we packed up and started. In 
reward for this, we find our fair demoiselle 
offended, because a gentleman dares to admire 
her in the distance.” 

“The worst of it is, uncle,” chimed in John, 
“he did not succeed in making a favorable im- 
pression when Ida was at the farm. It’s too late 
now, for she’s going to be married next fall.” 

“My dear little niece going to be married? 
You don’t say!” said he, delightedly. ‘‘ Who 
is the favored gentleman ?” 

“Mr. Cornelius Brown, attorney at law, etc., 
of New York city,” replied John, laughing. 

I was now thoroughly vexed with him. 

“Really, papa, I wonder that you will sit 
there and allow John to plague me so!” 

“What is it, my love?’ he inquired, as he 
laid down the paper and wiped his spectacles. 
“John, you surprise me! You ought to be 
ashamed !” 

He looked very penitent—the sly rascal —now 
that he had told all he had to tell, and there my 
uncle sat for an hour by the fire, laughing and 
rubbing his hands, till at last he signified his de- 
sire to retire to rest. 

The next morning I was preparing to go ou a 
shopping expedition, when Uncle Mortimer of- 
fered himself as an escort. 

“Well, Ida, so you're going to be married! I 
hope you'll be more fortunate in your matrimo- 
nial speculations than I was.” 

“ No indeed, sir,” I replied. 
believe all that John says. He kuew papa was 
hot noticing our conversation.” 


“ You must not 


“Then it is not the case,” he said, in a disap- 
pointed tone. “How is it? Tell me all about 


’ 
“Well, Lmet Mr. Brown at a party in this 

city, soon after our arrival. 

ott 

for six months. John liked him very much, and 

papa dida’t discourage his visits. He used to 


He paid me great 
tion, and was a constant visitor at the house 








‘ 











hope Mr. Brown would come in every evening, | he hastened up stairs. “Been walking along 


and we thought everything was progressing fa- | the streets and looking about me, that’s all.” 


vorably for our wishes ; but when he asked papa’s 
consent to our marriage, he was met with a 
stern and decided refusal—was told to discon- 
tinue his visits—and I was ordered to think no 
more of him, as it was impossible for me ever 
to marry him.” 

“My dear niece, what could be your father’s 
objection to him as a suitor ?” 

“Mr. Brown is poor, uncle, and his future 
prospects are not very bright; but still he has 
talents and energy. I don’t see why he should 
not rise in the world.” 

“ Then he is in New York, at present ¢” 

“ Yes, he went there to try and get a start.” 

“Does he correspond with you ?” 

“T have letters occasionally from him. Of 
course, papa is not aware of the fact. I have 
no intention of marrying against his wishes, 
Uncle Mortimer ; but Cornelius may rise in his 
profession—do you not think so ?” 

“Certainly, my dear—certainly. You may 
feel perfectly easy in making a confidant of me. 
Iassure you, I'll be very discreet. Cornelius 
Brown!” said he, musingly; ‘(I once knew a 
gentleman of that name; he was an old man; I 
expect he has been dead for some time.” 

I made the requisite purchases, and we then 
slowly returned home. It was dinner-time, and 
our gentlemen were waiting for us. Zeb had 
gone out—so we sat down to dinner without him. 
Papa was in excellent spirits, and John tossed 
me a nice selection of music, to make up for his 
bad behaviour the night before. So all passed 
on agreeably. 

Zeb was an enterprising man, and as soon as 
his master was out of sight, he proceeded on a 
tour of inspection through the streets of Phil- 
adelphia—determined upon buying something, 
now that he was in the city—something in the 
first fashion. What should it be? After some 
consideration, he decided upon purchasing a new 
suit of clothes; accordingly he entered a cluth- 
ing establishment. 

“Look here, mister, I want to buy a new suit 
of clothes—in the very first fashion, mind! Now 
don’t play any of your tricks, for I’m no chicken, 
I tell you!” 

The proprietor looked at him attentively, and 
then retired to the other end of the store. He 
had a fanciful suit of clothes in the store that had 
been made for a clown. They had never been 
called for, and had been on the shelf for the last 
twelve months. He despaired of ever selling 


them, and thought if he conld make the country- . 


man believe that they were the latest fashion, he 
would probably get rid of them. “I'll try, at 
any rate,” thought he, as he came forward and 
threw the parcel down before Zeb. 

“Now, sir, ’ll show you something entirely 
new. This is a style that will be very much 
worn, the coming season. I’ve sold dozens and 
dozens of suits similar to these that I’m going to 
show you, sir. The fashion is not going to 
come out yet for six weeks. We have fifty 
hands constantly engaged in making up these 
suits, ready against the rush there will be for them 
when they do come out; and if I sell these to 
you, I must exact the promise that you'll lock 
them up and not show them to anybody. If you 
do, you’ll get me in trouble, for it’s a made up 
thing gst the fashionables that the costume 
is not to be seen about town for six weeks.” 

“Well, let’s see them, old chap,” said Zeb, 
who was getting out of patience. 

“ Promise first,” replied the dealer, solemnly. 

“T promise. Now open them quick, I say.” 

He slowly untied the parcel, and gravely pro- 
duced a most singular looking pair of pants. 
The entire back of them—right down to the 
heels—was of a dark crimson color, and the 
front a light green. Coming down each leg to 
the knee, was a ferocious looking lion; coming 
to meet it from the foot, was a tiger. On the 
crimson background, were monkeys in all atti- 
tudes. Zeb stared in astonishment, as he turned 
them over. 

“And so this is to be the fashion, eh? Mighty 
showy, anyhow! Where’s the vest?” 

The vest was produced. It was a bright 
cherry color, bound round with white ribbon. 
The buttons were five-cent pieces, with shanks to 
them. On one half there was beautifully em- 
broidered a ship in full sail, and on the other the 
Broadway theatre. 

“What do you say to that?” said the tailor, 
triumphantly. ‘ Guess younever saw anything 
in the way of design to come up to that!” 





“Never did, for certain. 
coat, old fellow.” 

A light blue, swallow-tailed coat, perfectly 
plain, was placed before him, and that, he was 
told, completed this aristocratic dress. 

Zeb gazed at the suit before him in complete 
wonderment, and thought how much he should 
like to surprise the folks at home by letting them 
see that he was almost in advance of the fashion. 

“Well, mister, how much do you ask for these 
things ?” 

“ Thirty-five dollars, sir.” 

“ Thirty-five? Come, now, that’s too mach 
by a long pull.” 

“ Can’t take anything less, sir. I can sell that 
suit in less than half an hour; there’s two or 
three gentlemen want it badly, and will give me 
my own price.” 

“Tl give you thirty,’ 
his buckskin purse. 

“ No indeed, sir.” 

“ Thirty-three ¢” 

“No, sir; I’m determined not to sell them 
under price.” 


Now where’s the 


> said Zeb, drawing out 


“ Well, put them up—here’s the money.” 
“You remember the conditions, sir. You 


promise not to wear them, or let anybody see 


| them for six weeks.” 


“T promise—all right!’ And away he went 
with his fashionable clothes. 

The store-keeper rubbed his hands after the 
countryman had gone, and exclaimed, ‘‘nota 











bad day’s work !’” 
“Wrell, Zeb, you sconndrel, where have you 
been? We've finished dinner. What have you 


got in that parcel, sirt’” said Uncle Moriimer. 
“O, nothing particular, sir,” replied Zeb, as 





“ Well, you can go down in the kitchen and 
get your dinner.” 





“Tda! Ida! where are you? 
at the door, waiting.” 
“ Here I am, uncle. 
quired. 


Where’s papa?” I in- 
“ Ah, here he comes!” 


| ple! 


“Nothing like pleasant surprises for young peo- 
You'll have a more agreeable escort in 
your walks and drives, now, Ida, you gipsey! 


Guess you wont care much for my company 


The sleigh is | 


Jingle, jingle, rang the merry bells, and on we | 


went, leaving the city far behind us. 
“TI wonder what Zeb’s been after?” said 


Uncle Mortimer, as we were returning home. | 


“* He’s been up to mischief of some kind, I be- 
lieve. It will all come out, after a while.” 
Three or four weeks passed on very pleasantly, 
and then our visitors began to think of returning 
home. 
“Charles,” said my uncle suddenly one even- 


me, and spend five or six weeks at the farm. 
You can spare her for that time very well.” 

“TI don’t know,” said papa. “I think not. 
Perhaps in the summer time she may come.” 

“No, she must come now. You would like 
to come with me—would you not, Ida ?” 

“TI should, very much indeed, if I can be 
spared,’’ was my answer. 

“Charles, you must consent to my arrange- 
ments. I give you my word that she shall re- 
turn in six weeks—that’s reasonable, I’m sure. 
Come, John, haven’t you a word to say in favor 
of my proposal ?”’ 

“T have not the slightest objection to her de- 
parture—am only too glad to be rid of her— 
sha’n’t miss her in the least,’ returned John, 
mischievously. 

“ Well, I suppose 1 must agree to it. But you 
are not going for a week or two yet, I expect!” 
said papa. 

“On Tuesday next, brother, we shall start, if 
all’s well. When will you and John pay me a 
visit ?”” 

“Next year, perhaps. Business keeps us so 
much engaged, it’s almost impossible to get 
away.” 

In a few days after this, we were seated in the 
cars, travelling at a rapid rate towards Cow 
Farm. The housekeeper met us at the gate. 
Zeb started on a tour of inspection through the 
farm-yard, and I went up to my own old room 
to change my travelling-dress. 

When I returned to the parlor, the table was 
set out very invitingly. Hot rolls, ham and 
eggs, and smoking hot coffee, were very wel- 
come after our long ride. Zeb ate as if he 
hadn’t had a bit of anything eatable for a month. 
The cream was something like—the butter was 
something like—and so were the ham and eggs. 
He said they were very different to those in Phil- 
adelphia, and so they were. 

“T’m afraid you’ll be very lonely here, Ida,” 
said my uncle, when we were again alone; “ you 
will almost wish yourself at home again. I’m 
but a poor hand at entertaining a young lady 
like you, but you know you must just amuse 
yourself as if you were at home. Go to the 
library, when you feel inclined for reading; if 
you are ina musical mood, then you can play 
forme; and I am your willing escort, whenever 
you feel inclined for a walk or drive.” 

“ Indeed, uncle, I’m very well satisfied with 
your company, and shall not be in any hurry to 
leave for home, I assure you.” 

“ Have you heard anything, lately, from Mr. 
Cornelius Brown, Ida?” 

“‘T had a letter the day before yesterday, sir.” 

“Well, how does he get on? Business im- 
proving—eh ?” 

“A little, sir. He has a few clients, he tells 
me; but you see he’s a stranger—it takes so 
long to get a connection !” 

“O, that’s nothing! He’ll get on after awhile 
—there's no fear of that. I rather think I used 
to know his father; I’m almost sure of it, for 
the gentleman had the same name. We were 
very great friends at one time. By the by, Ida, 
give me his address ; I should very much like to 
inquire into it further. Don’t be afraid, my 
dear—you will not be compromised in the 
least.” 

I gave him the address, and that evening he 
wrote a long letter, but did not acquaint me with 
its contents. 

The next day we visited our neighbors. How 
different is a friendly visit in the country to one 
in the city! In the country, you are received with 
such unaffected cordiality—in the city, with such 
stiff formality ! 

A few days after this, our portly housekeeper 
was in a terrible fluster, making great prepara. 
tions for something or other. I ventured to in- 
quire what was the meaning of this, and was 
told that Mr. Mortimer had that morning in- 
formed her that a visitor was coming to the 
farm to stay several weeks, and he wished every- 
thing to be arranged for his reception. I felt 
surprised that my uncle had not mentioued it to 
me, but did not say anything, though I wondered 
who the guest could be, and watched with inter- 
est the preparations made for his comfort. 

I was in my own little room early on the fol- 
lowing morning, preparing for a ride on horse- 
back, when the housekeeper entered and said 
that the visitor had arrived, and Mr. Mortimer 
wished me to excuse him and take Zeb for a pro- 
tector, as he would be engaged in the library till 
dinner-time. Accordingly Zeb and I departed, 
and af.er a long ride, returned home just as the 
dinner-bell was ringing. I ran up stairs to 
change my dress and arrange my hair—inwardly 
wondering who the visitor was—and then re- 
paired to the dining-room. My uncle met me at 
the door, and leading me up to a gentleman who 
was standing by the window, said: 

“T think L need not introduce my niece Ida to 
the son of my oldest friend !” 

Could it be possible! There stood Cornelius 
Brown, the old smile of love lighting up his 
handsome countenance as he 
greet me. 

“My dear Ida,” he said, “this pleasure is 
quite as unexpected to meas it is to you. Ihad 


advanced to 





not any idea that yon were visiting here. My | 


kind friend, Mr. Mortimer, did not mention it, in | 


his letter to me.” 


“Ha, ha, ba!” laughed Uncle Mortimer. 


now!” 

““O, uncle, how can you say so !”” 

“Well, never mind, we'll go to dinner now, 
and talk over little affairs after.” 

The housekeeper told Zeb that his master said 
he was to wait at table that day, to help her a 
little, as she had so many things to attend to. 
Zeb thought this would be an excellent opportu- 
nity for showing off his fashionable clothes to 
advantage—so he hurried off and arrayed himself. 

We were seated round the table when Zeb en- 
tered, bringing in the decanter of wine. I looked 
up and saw Cornelius with his white handker- 


| chief to his mouth, vainly endeavoring to stifle 
. | his laughter. 
ing to papa, “‘ you must let Ida go home with | 


I looked round, and there stood 
Zeb in all his glory—lions, tigers, monkeys, 
ship and theatre. My uncle’s attention was 
here attracted, and he laughed so long and heart- 
ily, that I began to feel alarmed—while before us 
stood Zeb, the very picture of astonishment. At 
last my uncle recovered himself, and greeted Zeb 
after this fashion : 

“Leave the room, you scoundrel! How dare 
you appear before me in such acostume as that? 
Are you crazy, sir? So that was the bundle 
you were sneaking into the house with in Phila- 
delphia! You ridiculous thing, you never will 
have any sense !” 

“Look here, Mr. Mortimer,” said the crest- 
fallen Zeb ; ‘it’s a new fashion! It was not to 
come out till now! All the gentlemen will be 
wearing it this season, I tell you!’ 

“Leave the room, sir!” vociferated my uncle ; 
“and never let me see you in such a plight 
again.” 

This little incident passed over, and then fol- 
lowed delightful walks and rides, and one morn- 
ing Cornelius again begged of me to name the 
day for our wedding. 

“‘ Dear Ida,” he said, “ your uncle has given 
his consent, and says he will bear all the brunt of 
your father’s displeasure.” 

“Yes, that I will!” said Uncle Mortimer, as 
he joined us. ‘ You two get married, and I'll 
manage all the rest.” 

I felt rather uneasy, but finally gave in to 
their solicitations, and we were quietly married. 
My uncle wrote to papa, informing him what 
had occurred, and I was astonished when I re- 
ceived an affectionate letter from him, inviting us 
home. Upon our arrival there, however, the 
mystery was solved; my kind uncle had settled 
upon me the sum of ten thousand dollars. 





THE INNKEEPER’S SIGN, 

A person who kept an inn by the roadside 
went to a painterand inquired for what sum he 
would paint a bear for a signboard. It was to be 
a real yood one, that would attract customers. 

“ Fitteen dollars,” replied the painter. 

“'That’s too much,” said the innkeeper; 
“Tom Larkin will do it for ten.” 

“Is it to be wild or tame‘” inquired the 
painter, not wishing to be under-bid by his rival. 

* A wild one, to be sure.’’ 

“With a chain, or without one?” again 
asked the painter. 

“ Without a chain.” 

“Well, L will paint you a wild bear, without a 
chain, for ten dollars.” 

‘The bargain was struck; the painter set to 
work, and in due time sent home the sign-board, 
on which he had painted a huge brown bear, of 
most ferocious aspect. 1t was the admiration ot 
all the neighbors, and drew plenty of customers 
to the inn. 

One night there arose a violent storm of wind 
and rain, which led the innkeeper to look anx- 
iously after the sign in the morning. ‘There it 
was, sure enough, swinging to and fro, but the 
bear had disapp 1 He i diately hurried 
to the painter, and related what had happened. 

“ Was it a wild bear or atame one ¢” nquired 
the painter, coolly. 

“A wild bear.” 

“« Was it chained or not?” 

“1 guess not.” 

“Yuen,” said the painter, triumphantly, 
“how could you expect a wild beast to remain 
in such a storm as that of last night without a 
chain! No bear would have done it,” 

‘The innkeeper had nothing to say against so 
conclusive an argument, and finally agreed to 
give the painter nfteen dollars to paint him a 
wild bear with a chain, that would not take to 
the woods in the next storm. 

It is only necessary for us to add that the first 
bear was painted in water colors, which the 
violent rain washed away, while the second was 
painted in oil colors.—Spirit of the Times. 








tom >- 
A HARD CASE IN LAW, 


Mr. G , @ veteran lawyer of Syracuse, used 
to tell a story of a client, an impetuous old far- 
mer by the name of Merrick, who had a ditticuity 
with a cabinet-maker. As was usual in such 
cases, the matter excited a great deal of interest 
among the neighbors, who severally allied them- 
selves with one or the other of the contending 
parties. At length, however, to the mutual dis- 
appointment of the allies, the principals effected 
a compromise, by which Merrick was to take, in 
full ot all demands, the cabinet-maker’s note for 
forty dollars, at six months, payable in cabinet 
ware,” 

Lawyer G was called upon to draft the 
necessary papers to consummate the settlement, 
which, having been duly executed and delivered, 
the client was apprised that the matter was fully 
and amicably arranged. G saw no more of 
the parties uutil about six months after, when one 
moruing, just as he was opening his office, old 
Mr. Merrick rode furiously up, dismounted, and 
rushed in, detiantly exciauning : 

“I say, Squire, am I bound to take cosjins ?” 

Tt seeins ou the note falling due, the obstinate 
cabinet-maker had refused ty pay him in any 
other way.—Olive Branch. 
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FOLLOWING THE FASHION, 


In the reign of the profligate Charles iI., it 
was customary, when a gentieman drank a lady’s 
heaith, to throw some article of dress into the 
flames in her honor, and all his companions were 
obliged to sacrifice a similar article, whatever it 
might be. One of Sir Charles Sediey’s friends, 
perceiving thas he wore a very rich lace « ravat, 
drank w the health of a certain lady, and threw 
his cravat into the tire. Sir Charles followed the 
example very good nataredly, but observed that 
he would have w joke io histurn. Afierwards, 
when he dined wich the same party, he filled a 
bumper to some reigning beauty, aud called ona 
dentist to extract an old decayed tooth which 
had long pained him. Etyuette demanded that 
every one of the party should have a tooth ex- 
tracied and throwu inw the fire, to which they all 
yielded afier many murmurs about the cruelty of 
the thing.”"—New Yak Mercury. 


re rian al i" 
| Housetorfe’'s Department. 
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| [Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
| Snow Bread. 

| We find the annexed paragraph in an exchange. It 
| is curious if true: ‘* All persons, where snow abounds, are 
} not, perhaps, aware of the value of the fleecy flakes in 
| making light, delicious and wholesome bread. There is 
no ‘ rising’ in the world so perfectly gocd as fresh sweet 
snow; it rises bread or cakes as beautifully as the best 
yeast, or the purest acid and alkalies, while it leaves no 
taint or fermentation like the former, nor injurious neu- 
tral salt like the latter. Indeed, it rises by supplying 
atmosphere wherewith to puff up the dough. while the 
| other methods only supply carbonic acid gas.” 


| Bitter Cream. 

It is generally known that cream becomes ‘‘ bitter” 
| from standing too long on the milk. This is often the 
| case, but it not unfrequently becomes so when only al- 
| lowed to remain 24 hours. The best preventive is to 
| Place the milk on the stove in a pan as soon as it is 
| strained, and let it almost boil. This will not prevent 
| the cream from rising. Milk thus partially scalded will 
keep much longer than otherwise. When the whole milk 
is to be used without skimming, it is preferable to scald 
it when first received from the milkman. 


The Time for Sleep. 

By all means sleep enough, and give all in your care 
sleep enough, by requiring them to go to bed at some 
regular hour, and to get up at the moment of spontane- 
ous waking in the morning. Never wake up any one, 
especially childron, from a sourd sleep, unless there is 
urgent necessity; it is cruel to do so. To prove this we 
have only to notice how fretful and unhappy a child is, 
when waked up before the nap is out. 





Extract of Vanilla. 

This beautiful flavor is made by taking one quart pure 
French brandy, cutting up fine one oz. Vanilla beans, and 
two ozs. Tonqua, bruised. Add these to the brandy, and 
let it digest for two weeks, frequently shaking. Then 
filter carefully, and it is ready for use. This article is in 
great demand for flavoring pies, cakes, puddings, etc., 
and sells readily at a good price both to families, and at 
the grocery. 





Floating Island. 

This is a very easily prepared dish for dessert. Beat up 
the white of halfa dozen eggs with two table-spoonsful 
of whffe sugar, adding a table-epoonful of currant jelly, 
and mix until they form a stifffroth. Place a pint of 
sweet cream in a deep dish, and pile on the froth lightly. 
Serve at once. 





To cure a Cough. 

The following old prescription for a dry cough is worth 
trying: Take of ,owdered gum arabic half an ounce. 
Dissolve the gum first in warm water, squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon, then add of paregoric two drachms, 
syrup of squills one drachm. Cork all in a bottle and 
shake well. Take one teaspoonful when the cough is 
troublesome. 

Boiled Bread Pudding. 

Soak the pieces in milk or water; mash fine, and stir 
in a little flour, salt and two or three eggs. Wet a large 
brown linen cloth, and flour it well; lay it in a basin, 
and pour in the mixture: tie it securely, and drop into 
boiling water—which must be kept boiling; sauce accord- 
ing to fancy. 

For the Lungs. 

A small piece of rosin dipped in the water which is 
placed in a vessel on the stove, will add a peculiar prop- 
erty to the atmosphere of the room, which will give great 
relief to persons troubled with cough. The heat of the 
water is sufficient to throw off the aroma of the rosin. 


Camphor Soap. 

Beat together in a mortar two ounces of bitter almonds, 
blanched, and half an ounce of camphor. When thor- 
oughly incorporated, add one pound of the hardest white 
soap, grated fine. Mix the whole with two ounces of 
tincture of benzoin, and form it into small cakes. 





Rice Cakes. 

Take one-quarter wheat to three-quarters rice flour, 
mix, raise and bake as buckwheat. It does not affect the 
skin or sour the stomach, as buckwlh cakes A 
do. A table-spoonful of molasses added just before bak- 
ing causes them to brewn nicely. 








Rice Flour. 

Rice flour, when fresh and pure, is very much better 
for infants and invalids than corn starch or arrow-root; 
both of which contain pr nciples of acidity. Rice flour 
admits of every variety of form in bread, cakes, puddings, 
blanc-mange, ete 





Hint to Housekeepers. 

Put a few oyster shells occasionally in your stoves when 
hot, and you will find those disagreable customers krown 
as ‘‘clinkers” entirely disappear. If one trial is not suf- 
ficient, repeat the remedy. 

Rice Griddle Cakes. 

Boil a large cup of rice quite soft, in milk; while hot, 
stir in a little four, Indian meal, or rice flour. When 
cold, add two or three eggs, and salt. Bake in smal), 
thin cakes. 


Fumigator. 

Freash-ground coffee may be used with advantage ine 
sick-r ; @ few sp ful spread and exposed on a 
plate, burned by @ red-hot iron, is a safe and pleasant 
fumigator 





To clean Kid Gloves. 

Wash them in a mixture of equa! quantities of ammo- 
nia and aleohol. Then rub them dry. The above solu- 
tion will also remove stains and grease from silk and cloth. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its 
TWELFTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and uvequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and s#hali continue to de 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s Pictoriat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

(> Itcontains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. , 

> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings, north and south 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical engrar- 
ings, of scenes worthy of framing 

(7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied mi-cetlan 

r It cannot fail to delight and instruct every member 
of the fireside where it is a weekiy visitor 

TH" The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’* Pictorial 

(om It is admitted on ail hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world 

TP Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with ali noted localities 














(7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousard splendid engravings 

YP Thus forming » paper original in its design, ands 
favorite in every part of our Union 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year a 20 
4 wobecribers, “* ” 19 00 
10 “ “ DW 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy grati« 
Any postmaster can rceeive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate 
TT? Sample copies rent when devired 
Published each datcuvar. by MM. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Wiater Street, Boston, Mas. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO AN AUTUMN FLOWER, 





iol ‘JouN — 


Jast at my feet there lies so sweet 
A lonely floweret blue, 

Its sheltering leaves are stripped away— 
The bee has left it too. 


And field and dell have bid farewell 
To summer’s peaceful smile— 

Yet on the breast of yonder lake, 
It seems to rest awhile. 


O, floweret fair, I cannot tear 
Thy shivering stem away! 

It minds me yet how sweetly here 
My lover sang one day. 


Devoid of care, we wandered here, 
With many a song and vow— 

Of all the flowers that bloomed for me, 
Thou art the sweetest now! 


JOY. 
Joy on every living thing 


Wine, and friend in death’ approved ;— 
Sense the worm has ;— but in heaven 
Stand the soul of God beloved.—Scumier. 


LOVE. 
If changing cheek, and scorching vein, 
Lips taught to writhe, but not complain, 
If aa cate heart, and maddening brain, 
i deed, and vengeful steel, 
‘ao all that t have felt, and feel, 
token Love—that love was mine. —Brron. 





PLEASING. 
It was not mirth—for mirth she was too still ; 
It was not wit—wit leaves the heart more chill; 
eh that continuous sweetness, which ile 
Pieases all round it, from the wish to pleas 
Tus New Trwow. 





Domestic Story Department. 
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those who saw only the surface, marking only 
the even tenor of his way, it was a matter of 
marvel, this chilling froideur, in one who had 
never engaged in court intrigues, or set his mind 
on state policy, or the craft of warfare. His dis- 
appointment was not the baffled weariness of 
these; but that he had seen the household gods 
reared round the altar of his home overturned 
one by one; his lofty hopes, his entreaties, his 
threats treated as a mere jest. 

No shock falls so painfully on a haughty 
nature, as finding the affections it has lavished, 
flung coldly or unthinkingly back, and he had 
lavished his all of hope and love, first on his 
young sister Mary, who fled during his temporary 
absence with one to whom he had objected as a 
suitor, a poor, though talented young artist. 
Mary was many years younger than the count, 
and by the sweet promises of her gentle girlhood, 
seemed destined to repay heap by her sisterly 
sympathy and comp care 
that had trained up her orphan childhood i into the 
lovely and accomplished maiden. His lofty 
nature could ill brook the blank indifference to 
his hopes shown in his sister's choice. Of a 
noble race, his pride was sensitive in the extreme, 
and he resented the humiliation he felt, by re- 
turning, unopened, the letter penned praying to 
be received back to his affections. 

Meantime the young artist with his high-born 
bride removed to Paris, where for many years he 
struggled hard to keep want from their humble 
hearth, till health failing, he sold out the few 
pictures left, to enable them to remove from the 
lodgings hitherto occupied, to the attic room in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, where his faithful 
wife labored with her soft, white hands, at the 
most humble drudgery, to procure means to alle- 
viate his last hours. 

The count had, on the marriage of his sister, 
brought home to his chateau, the son of his 
younger brother, Robert, now deceased, hoping 
to rear him to be the prop and pride of an ancient 
house. But here again he was doomed to disap- 
t. The young Robert d’Etamps, from 
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THE INHERITANCE. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 








A pyIn@ woman lay on a mean, straw pallet, 
in alow, attic room, in the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
Beautiful and bright, as the meek eyes had once 
been, trouble and sickness had long dimmed 
their lustre; and the pale, sunken cheek and brow 
round which the dark hair clung, moist with the 
dews of death, all spoke too plainly to her son, 
as he bent above her pillow, of approaching 
dissolution. 

Very touching is the death-bed of humble 
piety, where the spectral king, shorn of his terrors 
by the patient resignation of the pure in heart, 
comes as a friend, to bear them to a better world 
than ours. 

Waking from a short sleep, Mary Volkenhoff 
laid her emaciated hand on her son’s head, as she 
said: “I believe I am dying, Henri, my poor 
boy ; and it grieves me to know that none are 
near to care for you, when I shall be gono.” 

‘Mother! Mother!” was the agonized cry 
of the youth, fast ripening into early manhood, 
as he pressed the thin, wasted fingers in his own. 
His dark, luxuriant hair fell in wavy curls across 
his face, but his brow was square and massive, 
while his slight form, though habited in a puint- 
er’s coarse frock, was strikingly fine and graceful. 

“While I have strength, I would speak to 
thee, Henri, of the inheritance that will soon be 
yours.” 

“OQ, my mother, when your proud family diove 
you, a poor painter’s bride, forth from their cas- 
tle halls, used as you had been to luxury, doom- 
ing you to labor for your own and child’s sub- 
sistence, they raised within me a resolve to live 
and die in the name you bear, my poor father’s. 
No, let my uncle make Robert d’Etamps his heir. 
A revolution is brewing in France ; the rich inher- 
itance of my uncle Etienne may yet belong to 
the plebeian Volkenhoff.” 

“ Henri, my son, be less bitter. My brother 
Etienne has the antipathies born of a lordly linc, 
but is else a good and a kind-hearted—” 

“Mother, I cannot argue at such a time of his 
antipathies or feelings; I make no accusations. 
You, who have suffered most, cannot defend 
them. I care not for lordships or estates; a 
reign of terror is at hand; hark to the shout! 

The long down-trodden people are even now on 
their way to storm the Bastile !” 

“ Henri, do not leave me; throw up the sash 
for air. O, that shout! Come nearer; do vot 
leave me!” 

“No, my mother, I will never leave thee!” 
And re-seating himself, the youth bent down to 
catch the murmured words, now inarticulate. 
Frightened, he started and looked long and 
wistfully into the sweet face, over which still lay 
the tranquillized beauty of affection. Long ho 
gazed on the countenance that had ever beamed 
with love and gentleness for him, till convinced 
thatthe pure spirit of his mother had fled. Then 
he bowed his young head down on the humble 
pallet, and wept aloud. 

On the entrance of the landlady, Henri Vo!l- 
kenhoff raised his flushed face, which, bearing 
unmistakable traits of his German origin, wore 
now only the expression of his heart's great grief. 
Still was his countenance prepossessing ; the mas- 
sive brow and flashing eyes now dimmed with 
tears, told of a young and manly heart, but ill- 
fitted, with its unmatured, yet noble energies, to 
struggle against poverty alone. Alone and poor! 
O, fearfal the agony must have been, that flung 
its premature strength of character on the fuir 
brow and beardless lip of the young painter, as 
he knelt in that sad attic—alone. 





Mary Volkenhoff had described her brother 
Etienne d'Etamps rightly, when she said his an- 
tigathies were born of the ancient regime, yet 
apart from his pride of class,a kind and just 
man. Ofs temperament reserved and haughty, 
the count had never, even in youth, the air of } 
gaicty affected by the young nobles of the French | 
court, and now, in middle life, when sadness and 
disappointment had fallen as a blight on his soul, 
his deportment was distant and forbidding. To | 


very boyhood, was of a nature so grovelling as 
to be i ble of appreciating the care and kind- 
ness of his indulgent ‘ancle. Selfish and ungrate- 
ful, not even his indolence and overbearing 
assumption surprised or shocked the count so 
much as the low tastes and habits of his degen- 
erate nephew. 

Nor did he amend as he grew to manhood. 
The watchful care he had despised as a boy, was 
equally the object of his levity when years might 
be supposed to have exchanged the petulant 
caprices of the sulky, headstrong boy into the 
grateful, sympathizing friend and relative. Herd- 
ing with the vile and mean, his dissipations and 
pleasures were alike ignoble, and his name a jest 
and jeer, on lips that never spoke his uncle’s 
name, save with the respect due the worthy 
representative of an honorable and honored house. 

All his own feelings of a kind and domestic 
nature, the count’s inclination to marry had he 
in very love for this graceless scion, the last born 
of an ancient line, determined to forego, till shock- 
ed at his depravity, he abandoned the resolution, 
when in this last, all-venturing trust, he met a 
worthier fortune. The beautiful girl he selected, 
Agliade Duval, in point of years would have been 
a more fitting match for his nephew than him- 
self; but in the finer sympathies that make the 
soul of love, the entire confidence, the esteem, 
she was well fitted to be the wife of a man, such 
as we have shown d’Etamps to have been; tem- 
pering the warmer love of the bride, in her own 
sweet and winning way, with the submission and 
reverence of a devoted daughter. Years passed, 
and the count grew only the colder, haughtier. 
The wife he loved, and whose all of devotion 
was his, was not yet a mother ; his ancient home 
was childless, and the thought chilled his soul, 
that when he died the fertile fields and grand old 
woods that called him lord, would descend to a 
worthless inheritor, poorer in spirit than the 
meanest hind on his vast estates. 

From the window of his chateau, in the beau- 
tiful suburban quarter, where the old noblesse had 
congregated, overlooking the broad and sweep- 
ing Vienne, bordered in the distance with forest 
trees, and hills rich with verdure, the connt looked 
out upon his broad, cultured fields, and sighing 
wearily, turned to his wife saying: 

“Come with me, Agliade, for a walk ; I leave 
thee too often alone, forgetting the solitude I 
create for thee, love, when 1 go selfishly out to 
seek it for myself.” 

“ And why seck it?” asked the fair, young 
countess, as approaching and laying her hand 
caressingly on his shoulder, she looked into his 
eyes with a playful witchery of guileless youth, 
that chased even the gloomy shadows from his 
brow. ‘ Why will my dear lord seek solitude ? 
or why leave me alone so often, to the compan- 
ionship of thoughts I dare not even breathe lest 
I arouse your displeasure ?” 

The count released her from the circling arm 
that had drawn her to his side, but looking into 
her sweet face, on which every thought was 
written legibly as on a book, he again drew her 
near, and parting the glossy curls from her sunny 
brow, asked: ‘And what may the thoughts be 
that my Aggie thinks more hurtful than solitude ?” 

“ Hurtful! Ono, my lord. I go ever when 
alone, to a little cabinet into which I removed 
the picture you condemned to removal from the 
picture gallery ; I mean the portrait the young 
travelling artist painted of your sister.” 

“T charged the servants to place it in its cover- 
ing among the lumber in the old turret, and they 





knew the penalty of disobeying me,” was the 
stern reply. 
Still the sweet pleader, undaunted, looked 


lovingly up in his flashing eyes, as she suid : 

“Norhavethey. When Robert, in his vagaries, 
once absented himself, I thought he might be 
lurking there, to increase your anxicty, and, ac- 
companied by my brother, climbed the decaying 
stairs of the old turret, and there found poor 
Mary’s portrait. I only removed it to a safer 
place, and whenever sad or lonely, betake me 
there, to think on her, perhaps poor, at least, an 
outcast from her home.” 

« She made her fate, and must abide the con- 
sequences,” he replied, with increased anger on 


Still Jaunted, the comp slender 
urged: “Mary isa widow; my confessor told 
me so. She has a son called Henri Etienne, for 
his father and you. The young Volkenhoff is 
said to be a noble boy, his young life blood flows 
from the same spring as yours.” 

“ You say she is a widow ; if poor, I will send 
her a liberal portion, but no son of the plebeian 
Volkenhoff shall ever tread in my father’s halls.” 

In vain the fair countess would have urged the 
noble struggles of the gentle-hearted boy, toiling 
in a mean attic at his easel to support his dying 
mother, while the other nephew, whose boyhood 
had been a terror, and his after years a disgrace, 
still revelled in uncurbed expenditure, lording it 
bravely in the halls of his ancestors; but the 
lowering cloud darkening on the count’s brow 
forbade the attempt, nor was it renewed, as the 
birth of an infant daughter some months after 
divided her cares with the anxieties growing out 
of the storm now apparent of the political horizon ; 
the storm whose first earthquake voice, as the in- 
furiate mob went forth to storm the Bastile, 
mingled its discordant bray with the last word 
and farewell sigh of Mary Volkenhoff. 

A disbanded officer from a disaffected corps of 
Bonille’s army, addressed the infuriate throng. 
He was not destitute of the daring assumption of 
manner that turns all meaner spirits to its own 
wild purpose, fitting its possessor to take a prom- 
inent part in a tumult like the present. ‘“ To the 
Bastile!’’ he shouted, and the words of doom 
were caught up by the mob, who, maddened by 
his address, rushed wildly on, repeating the 
denunciatory words, with frantic eagerness, as 
they followed their reeling leader, Robe: td’ Etamps. 

As the frenzied throng passed by, Henri Vol- 
kenhoff paced the floor of his now lonely attic as 
one walking in a vision, utterly unconscious of 
all that passed around him. Presently a student 
entered the room, and tossing a purse on the 
table, said to the young painter: ‘ Come, Vol- 
kenhoff, remember your own and your mother’s 
wrongs, and strike a blow for liberty and the peo- 
ple—come !” 

It was no time for deliberation. Pointing to 
the purse, he said huskily to the landlady : 
“Should I fall, bury my mother.” And the next 
moment, impelled by the pressing crowd, ho was 
on his way to the Bastile. 

The crowds had passed over the riven chains 
and clattering oak of the dilapidated draw-bridge, 
and the cannon now brought to bear on the inner 
walls, the storming of the prison had begun in 





arnest. 

“What have you brought me here for?” he 
asked of the student, as a deafening explosion, 
added to the raging tumult in the court, seemed 
to bring him to his senses. 

“What for? Why, to bear a-hand and follow 
our leader there, D’Etamps.” 

Had an adder stung him, Henri could not 
have recoiled in greater horror than when shown, 
in the bloated, furious leader of the mob of St. 
Antoine, his cousin, Robert d’Etamps. 

Tho Count Etienne d’Etamps, taking the com- 
mand of a number of voluntecrs, had immedi- 
ately hastened to Paris. He had ever been a 
favorite with the weak and vacillating Louis, as 
his countess, the most brilliant at court, as she 
was the most gentle at home, had been a loved 
and valued friend of the more heroic Antoinette. 
The generous spirit of the count seemed infused 
into the ranks he commanded, and amid the 
contending crash, and until the fall of Louis and 
his intrepid queen, the humblest of the count’s 
adherents seemed to feel as though armed with 
invincible power, beneath his command. 

But though he had escaped unhurt, where con- 
flicting masses met—yet though he lived to 
vainly plead the fallen Bourbon’s cause, the most 
gallant among their defenders, still grief and 
desolation had fallen upon his ancestral home by 
his death, before tho reign of terror ended; a 
grief too deep to reveal itself in words or out- 
ward demonstrations by the countess, as pressing 
her orphaned daughter to her breast, in a se- 
cluded apartment of the chateau, spared thereby 
the pain of witnessing the rampant pride and 
riotous exultation with which her late husband’s 
nephew took possession of the broad lands he 
had so long coveted. 

It was night. Four months had passed since 
Robert d’Etamps had returned to lord it in the 
halls of his fathers. | He now entered the apart- 
ment of the countess, bringing with him a man, 
simply but handsomely dressed in the fashion of 
the day, whom he introduced as his friend, 

Gabriel Requiti, Count de Mirabeau. 

The countess coldly returned his respectful 
obeisance, and humbled and annoyed, he turned 
from the haughty widow to the beautiful child, 
and inquired her name. 

“‘Gabrielle,” said the little one, advancing to 
mect his proffered caress. And he, the proud, 
the ambitious, the cold, parting the silken locks 
on her fair brow, sighed as he pressed his lips on 
its clear surface. 

They wronged Mirabeau, who called him cold. 
Selfish he was, but not unfeeling. Never broke 
sunbeam through mist or shadow more joyously, 
than that child’s light laugh dispelled the cloud 
from his brow. He remembered only the woman 
he had so wildly loved, who had sacrificed all 
for his sake, and for whom he had suffered im- 
prisonment and exile, stil! clinging to her, as such 
men sometimes will, despite all obstacles. He 
thought, too, on his own little Gabrielle, whose 
very memory was so dear, that to recall her, he 
would have brushed away all the gigantic pro- 
jects of the present as so many cobwebs. Yes 
he, the oppressed by paternal tyranny and regal 
oppression, the vilified and rejected of his caste, 
the imprisoned and slandered, had, as the noble, 
climbed alone to the summit-height of political 
power, shaking off the baying herd, Brissot, Dan- 
ton, Roland, Condorcet, Marat, accomplishing all 
by the force of a strong will, to which they bent. 

There is no stronger spell than memory. Mi- 
rabeau had sought the fair countess with the inten- 
tion of offering his hand—fortune, he had none— 
making her the successor of the il! fated Sophie 
de Ruffey ; but that child’s smile—the very name 
of the girl, that of his own lost Gabrielle, turned 
his course. 

“I have a yqung secretary, somewhat of an 





his brow, and a colder reserve. 





artist. I suppose you know, D’Etamps, that I 


have vodiapennnl with the services of Maximilian ?” 
“Yes; Robespierre said as much.” 

“ Well, this young secretary of mine is really 
no mean painter ; he would gladly return to his 
easel and old habits, but painting is an exacting 
art. Invention, if stopped in its current, dries 
up; meditation comes, while the art is forgotten. 
I found the boy ill, in a garret; his mother had 
just died, and he, young and supremely gifted, 
alone in the world. I made him my secretary ; 
but with all of the man on his brow, he has all of 
the girl in his heart, and I see shrinks in abhor- 
rence from the vile herd who frequent my recep- 
tions. If mad la comp would receive 
him into her family as secretary and tutor for 
her daughter, I shall be most happy to recom- 
mend him to her service.” 

Ten years had passed, and a young man stood 
by the side of a fair girl of fifteen, lookingon a 
beautiful portrait beneath which was traced the 
name, “ Mary d’Etamps.” 

“ And this was my father’s work, and this is 
my mother ?” said the elder of the two, standing 
before it. 

“ Yes, Henri, mama saved it, long years ago.” 

“ Strange, indeed, are the ways of Providence ! 
—ever going by a different way to achieve the 
very ends for which we pray. My mother’s dy- 
ing prayer was for this rich inheritance to pass 
to me, and now see, it comes, my sweet one, 
through you! Robert d’Etamps’s sad end, leagued 
with that miscreant Robespierre, secured to you 
the fine lands he would have squandered in his 
besotted, mad career.”” And as he still looked in 
the sweet face, the lips seemed to smile as if in 
life upon him, and drawing the young girl nearer, 
he whispered: “My mother’s prayer is granted. 
To-morrow, this rich inheritance is mine !’”’ 

The two standing there were Gubrielle d’Etamps 
and the painter, Henri Volkenhoff. 
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Balm of the soul! 
The bright, the blue eyed Forget-me not. 
T. L. Mernirr. 





Cultivation of Flowers. 

“You have,” writes a subscriber from New Jersey, 
* perhaps all unwittingly, sent a ray of sunshine anda 
theme of constant pleasure into our cottage home. We 
thought very little of flowers at all until you introduced 
your‘ Floral Department’ into The Flag of our Union, but 
now my wife and eldest daughter have taken this matter 
seriously in hand, and our sitting room is a little tropi- 
cal paradise, while the chill March winds whistle out- 
doors. It isa ladylike, intelligent and refioing occupation 
for leisure moments, and I assure you, has vastly en- 
deared my home to me atonce Let me thank you, Mr. 
Ballou, for this lasting service to me and mine, and let 
me say to the readers of the Flag, far and near, go and do 
likewise” Our readers may imagine that such letters 
are grateful enough to us, cheering the editorial labor 
and care we are happy to exert for the universal satisfac- 
tion of our many friends and subscribers. 





Poony. 

We confess to a liking to this good old-fashioned flower, 
and hope it never will be banished from our gardens. It 
is said that the common double red poeny was introduced 
into Antwerp upwards of two centuries ago, at which 
time it was sold at an enormous price. The tree pony 
produces very large blush flowers, with feathered edges 
to every petal. 


Hot-beds. 

If you have a convenient place, you can make a small 
hot-bed; and when the first fermentation of the manure 
is over, and a regular, steady heat established, you may 
sow diferent varieties of plants such as you desire to 
brivg forward early—auricula, polyanthus, mignonette, 
ten week stock, dahiia seed, eto. 


Curious Experiment. 

Very fine hyacinths have been grown in a drawing- 
room in the following novel manner:—A quantity of 
moss, classically called Aypnum, and popularly, ‘ fog,’’ 
was placed in a water-tight box about eight or nine inch- 
es deep, into which the buibs were placed without mould, 
and duly watered, they flowered finely. 





The Tiger-Flower. 

A bed of these tlowers would afford as much gratifica- 
tion to some as a bed of tulips. The Trigidia conchiflora 
is of a rich yellow color, tinged and spotted with white 
and crimson; the colors are very vivid and finely con- 
trasted. The Tigridia pavonia is of the highest scarlet, 
tinged with brilliant yellow. 





Outdoor Work. 

‘The ground will soon be open enough—even here in 42° 
north latitude—to begin gardening, clear away stouea, 
remove, if any, the dry stalks and debris of the past sea- 
son, to spread on and dig in manure, that it may be 
amalgamated thoroughly with the earth before planting. 





Cut Flowers. 

Cut Flowers should have the water in which their ends 
are inserted changed, on the same principle as bulbous 
roots; and a much faded nosegay, or one dried up, may 
often be recovered for a time, by covering it with a large 
bell or cup, or by substituting warm water for cold. 





Tuberose. 

This fragrant and delightful flower has been cultivated 
in England for upwards of two centuries. It is very ten- 
der, and must not be set out till settled warm weather. 
The lowers are pure white and very fragrant, growing on 
stems from three to four feet high. 


Jonquils. 

The fragrance of the jonquil is very grateful, being rim- 
ilar to thatof jasmines. There are different varieties, 
some of which are single, and others double flowericg 
They blossom early in May, and are quite hardy. 





Airing House-Plants. 
House-plauts are greatly benefited by being placed out 


advantageously place them outside the wiadows. 





Tulips. 
Good fresh loam, taken from under healthy grass sods, 
is the most suitable so:! for talips to grow in—and under 


of doors in the summer moaths. especially during geutie | 
showers; and such as have no other convenience, may j 


Jester’ 8 c's Bien. 


A Scene in New York — ania a of our exchanges thus ha- 
moroualy ** takes off’ Huntington's plea of ‘ moral in- 
sanity "—a plea set up now-a-days by nearly every mur 
derer and forger : 

Shopkeeper—"* Hulloa there! ,, bere, you nigger, what 
are you doing with those boots? 

, Ise only jist takin’ um 
suet pkee per—"* Taking them away, ‘you aimesinshdinds don't 
you know that is stealing” 

* Be keerful, massa how you accuse dis nigger ob steal- 
ing. l'se morally insane 

The late Prince Bishop of ue: in one of his 
hunting expeditions, met a poor boy attending some 
swine. The prince, among other questions, asked him 
what his wages were for a swineberd : 

* A pew suit and two pair of shoes every year,” 
reply 
**No more!" said the prince. ‘Look at me, T am a 
herd, too, but I wear better clothes aud look better.” 
That may be, sir,’’ said the boy in his simplicity, 
“but I dare say you have more swine to keep than I 
have!’ 





was the 








A boy was caught in the act of stealing dried berries in 
front of a store the other day, and waa locked up in a 
dark closet by the grocer. The boy commenced begging 
most pathetically to be released, and, after using ail the 
persuasion that his young imagination could invent, pro- 


ws Now, if you'll let me out and send for my daddy, he'll 
pay you for the berries and lick me besides! 

The appeal was too much for the grocery man to stand 
out against. 


* I'm very ill,’ eaid Skinflint, once essaying 
To get a doctor's counsel without paying. 

** 1 see it,’ quoth the wily old physician ; 

* You're in @ most deplorable condition.” 

** But tell me,” cried the miser, *‘ for God's 
Tell me, dear doctor, what I ought to take!” 
* Take! as to that-—-why—take, at any price,” 
Replied the leech, *‘ take medical advice.” 


SARAAA NAA AA eens n nny 


To cure Baldness.—Take one pint of castor oil, half a 
pint of turpentine, two ounces of bitumen, and a gill of 
camphene. Shake them like blazes; rub it into the bald 
spot, and saturate what hair you have left. Pian of 
operation: when the hair is perfectly damp and sticky 
with this compound, touch it off with a lighted candle. 
If this does not fetch tt out, then it is past seiching. 


0 


eee 


It's better to brew beer than mischief--to be smitten 
with a young lady than with the rheumatiem; to fall 
into a fortune than into the sea—to be pitted with a moth- 
er-in-law than the small pox—tocutatooth than Paap 
to stand a dinner than an insuit—to shoot partridges in- 
stead of the moon—to have the drawing of an ¢ in- 
stead of a blister. 

A good wife, aecording to Plutarch, should be as a look- 
ing-glass to ovens her husband's face and passion ;, if 
he be pleasant, she should be merry; it he laugh, she 
should cases, if be look sad, she should participate of his 
sorrow, and bear a part with him; and fo should they 
continue in mutual love one towards another. 


eee 


* John, I saw your cousin Isaac a few weeks ago, and 
Kes had just n received @ full, which cut a most horribie gash 
in bi 

* Ah, poor fellow; what did he fall on?” 

“ Well, really, I forget now, butit rather strikes me he 
fell on Tuesday morning. ad 


~~ 





~ 


“Talking of law,” said Pompey, ‘makes me tink of 
what de wortal Cuto, who lib more dan a tousand ) ear 
ago, say. Him say, De law is like a groun glass wiv 
dat ‘give light ‘nough to light us poor errin’ mortals in de 
dark passages of dis | life; but it would puzzle de dibil 
himeelf to see troo it. 


een eens 


A Musical Crotchet.—From Orpheus to Morpheus there 
is only the jump of a letter, and yet there are singers who 
combine the qualities of both, sioging most somuiferous- 
ly. ‘The supposition is that Orpheus was designated Mor- 
pheus in all caves wheu he was called in, as a kind of 
musical nurse, to sing petsons to sleep. 


RA ARS ANAL AR MAA 


Dan Marble said he once partook of a rooster #0 old that 
he was bald-headed. To get the feathers out the ** house- 
gal” had to use a claw-hammer, and the old creature was 
so tenacious of life that after being baked two hours, he 
still continued to crow. With a few leather pickies such 
poultry must be inviting. 

RAR ARR eens 

When Bishop Herne took posression of the Episcopal 
palace at Norwich, in 1771, he turned around upon the 
pteps, and exclaimed: 

** Bless us, bless us! what a multitude of people!” 

“0. my lord, ” said a bystander, ** this is noth! ug to the 
crowd on Friday last, to see a man hanged!"’ 


eee 


Dr. Durbin, the great Methodist orator, once attempted 
to preach from the text, ‘Remember Lot's wite,”’ aud 
made u failure. Afterwards remarking to Dr. Bond that 
he did not know the reason of hia fullure, the venerable 
doctor replied that ‘he had better thereafter /et other 
peuple’s wives alone!’ 

A lady writes to Punch, referring to the law punishing 
meu who beat their wives, that her's does worse by argu- 
ing with her whenever she makes a mistake. ‘I bad 
rather be would beat me, that I would! Hammer, bam- 
mer hammer! with his nasty disagreeable logic! he quite 
makes my head ache!’ 





‘It is very hard, my lord, ” said a convicted felon at 
the bar, to Judge Burnet, “to hang a poor man for steal- 
ing a horse.”’ 

* You are not to be hanged, sir,” answered the judge, 
“for stealing a horse, but you are to be hanged that 
horses may uot be stolen.” 


Ree eee 


“Papa, I know what makes some folks call pistols, 
horse pistols.” 
‘* Why, my son?” 
‘* Because they kick so.” 
“ Mary, put that boy to bed, be is so sharp he will out 
somebody.” 
“Conscience! said Mr. Hopkins, indignantly; ‘do 
you suppore that nobody has got any conscience but 
ourself! My conscience 18 as good as yours—ay, and 
etter, too, fur it has never been wsed in the course of my 
life, wni.e yours must be nearly worn out!” 


RNS ee eee 


An absent wife is here called upon to return to bedand 
board. ‘:Jane—your ab-euce will ruin all. Think of 
your husband—your »arente—your children. Ketorn— 


ail may be well—happy. At any rate euciose the key of 
the cupboard where tne gin is’ 


On nme 


A Mi paper ding a rleigbride of 8C0 miles, 
says that “it has become an established fact that for 
sleighing, dears. minus the reins, are preferable to relo- 
deers’ Undoubtedly. for it is very unsafe to let the 
dears get pos-ersion of the Lagos 

Av Irishman, writing from poet says it ia the most 
iiligant home in the world. ‘ The first three weeks," be 
#ay4,**you are boarded gratis, and after that ou are 
charged nothing at all. Come along and bring the 
childer.”’ 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a * household word" from Maine to Califor- 
nia, giaddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
courtry, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

(7 It is juet such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

07" Itis printed on the finest sutin-surtsced paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style 

7 itis of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver 
tixements in its eight su per-royal pages 

[7 It ia devoted to news, tales, yous; stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humo 

[7 It is carefully edited by MM Palion, who has 
| sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

C7" It contains in its large, well filled and deeply Inter 
wees pages not one vulgar word or line 

(7 lt numbers amoug its regular contributors the 








rs d female writers in the country 
4 while they abrorb the reader, cultivate ® 
taste for allt that is good and beautiful in buimauity 


OF It is acknowledged that the good influer ce of eveh 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 
Cy Its sug. ages provoke in the ) oung aa ie- 











it should bea layer of well-rotted stable manure about 
two inches thick. 


Bulbs in Glasses. 

Hyacioths, varcissusses, etc., must have the water 
shifted every week, and the glasses should be thoroughly 
washed every two or three weeks 
Monthly Strawberry. 

The monthly strawberry makes a very pretty edging 


for garden beds. It has a constant succession of tower 
and fruit. 





quiring spirit, am 4 aad to their store of knowledge 

C7” its columns are free from politics and ail jarring 
topics, ite object being to make home happy 

C7" It is for these reasons that it has for years been 68 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


1 subscriber, one year... 
4 subscribers Fas 
Ww ow 
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Any 2g US hevier subscribers at the inst 
rate, shall receive the thirternth copy 
Auy postmaster can receives copy of ‘ne paper to bis 
own addres at the lowest club re 
C7 Sample copies sent when pe 
Published every Saturday, by M M BALLOU, 
Neo. Z2 Winter Street, Basten. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—|contixvxp.] 


Don Rafael instantly recognized the horseman, 
who galloped up, as he uttered these words, and 
we cannot deny that, brave as he was, he could 
not help experiencing a certain amount of sat- 
isfaction on seeing that the enemy be had before 
him was Colonel Trujano, the former muleteer. 


Trujano, on his part, had as promptly recognized | 


the royalist officer. 

But too proud to be the first to appeal to old 
relations with one of the victorious enemies who 
surrounded him, with one whose life he had 
saved in return for the immense service to him- 
self, Don Rafael pushed his horse so furiously 
towards Trujano’s that he would doubtless have 
overthrown him ifa hand had not violently pull- 
ed his bridle. It was Don Cornelio’s hand. 

At the risk of being crushed by the feet of the 
two horses, which seemed desirous of rushing at 
each other, Don Cornelio, still glowing with 
emotion at the colonel's generosity towards him, 
had sprang forward as a mediator between Don 
Rafael and Trujano. 

“ Senor Trujano,” cried the captain, “1 know 


not what you mean by speaking of a victory for | 
but if I | 


which the general is indebted to me; 
have any right to recompense, I desire none other 
than the life and liberty of Don Rafuel Tres 
Villas.”’ 

“IT ask mercy of none,” said the colonel 
haughtily. 


“‘ Will you do me the favor at leastto give me | 


your hand ?” said Trujano, cordially offering his 
own to the colonel. 

“Never to a conqueror,” replied the colonel, 
though he was touched, in spite of himself by his 
enemy’s words. 

“ There is neither victor nor vanquished here,” 
replied Trujano, with that look 
and smile which won all hearts, 
when religious austerity did not 
efface its gentleness: “there is 
here only a man who remem 
bers.” 

“And another who has not 
forgotten!” cried Don Rafael, 
warmly, seizing the hand still 
extended towards him. 

Then bringing their horses to- 
gether, the riders exchanged a 
cordial embrace. Trujano 
seized this opportunity to whis- 
per in his enemy’s ear, with a 
delicacy which profoundly 
touched the colonel, whose pride 
he spared 

“Go, you are free. Only 
henceforth spare the beautiful 
tresses of captured women, 
though there was 
heart bounded with pride, when 
she guessed why the victor of 
Aguas Calientes sent her this 
terrible and 

And he added, disengaging a 
himself from the too convulsive 
grasp of Don Rafael 

“ Go, 


one whose 


and make yourself a 
prisoner at the hacienda of Las 
Ge 
take my 


Palmas ; the road is open. 


thither—believe me, 
advice.” 

Then, as ifhe had been too 
long occapied with worldly 
the features of Tru 
jano resumed their habitual ex 


thoughts, 


pression of ascetic gravity, and 
when Don Hafael's eye search. 
ed keenly for the true meaning 
of his last words, the insurgent 
colonel cried 

“Lat Colonel Tree Villas 
pass, gentlemen, and let every 
one dismiss al! thonght of 
what has taken place.” 

He saluted Don Kafael with 
his eword, and the latter, stil! 
disturbed in mind, could only 
reply by « look expressive of 


distant souvenir.” a 
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